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1975,  it  tracks  the  self-reported  attitudes  perceptions,  and  pre-enlistment  behavior  of  non- 
military  16  to  21  year  olds  with  respect  to  future  service  in  the  military  for  both  active 
and  reserve  duty.  Respondents  are  categorized  into  two  groups:  those  with  a  negative  pro¬ 
pensity  to  enlist  in  the  active  military  and  those  with  a  positive  propensity.  Negative  pro¬ 
pensity  individuals  stated  in  the  survey  that  they  would  definitely  or  probably  not  enlist  or 
did  not  Indicate.  Positive  propensity  individuals  said  they  would  definitely  or  probably  i 
enlist.  YATS  includes  advertising  awareness,  contact  with  recruiters,  and  knowledge  of  the  i 
financial  Incentives  for  enlisting.  YATS  also  provides  time  series  data  about  the  propensity 
of  young  men  and  women  to  enlist  in  the  military.  Through  the  Spring  of  1980,  males  only  | 
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were  tracked  on  a  semi-annual  basis.  Beginning  with  the  Fall  1980  survey,  the  sample  size 
was  doubled  to  include  females.  Subsequent  surveys  have  been  conducted  annually  and  include 
cross-sectional  samples  of  both  sexes. 

YATS  1977  conducted  5520  interviews  in  the  Spring  and  5280  in  the  Fall.  The  Spring 
report  concluded  that  a  greater  proportion  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  have 
graduated  high  school  and  are  now  working  full-time  in  civilian  occupations.  It  showed  two 
job  attributes  that  young  men  perceived  as  attainable  in  the  service:  "teaches  you  a 
valuable  trade  or  skill"  and  "a  career  you  can  be  proud  of."  Perceived  unattainable  job 
attributes  were:  "good  benefits  for  you  and  your  family,"  "job  you  want,"  and  "opportunity 
to  better  your  life."  Self-reported  school  enrollment  in  general  dropped  according  to  this 
study  as  did  self-reported  academic  quality.  In  addition,  more  than  i  of  the  positive  pro¬ 
pensity  group  said  they  would  be  more  likely  to  enlist  if  starting  pay  were  increased  by  $50. 
a  month.  Only  about  one  sixth  of  the  negative  propensity  group  said  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  enlist.  The  Fall  survey  found  that  positive  propensity  for  all  four  services 
declined  from  the  previous  year.  This  is  the  Fall  study. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  rationale  for  conducting  this  study  as  well  as  the  survey  design 
and  objectives  are  described  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Fall  1977  report. 

For  the  reader's  convenience,  the  following  comments  are  reprinted  from 
the  Fall  report.  Some  references  are  added  to  reflect  chronological  and 
survey  content  changes. 

Background  and  Objectives 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  are  related  to  a  young  man's 
decision  to  enlist  in  a  military  service .  Factors  such  as  national  unem¬ 
ployment  and  regional  cultural  environments  can  have  a  strong  bearing 
upon  enlistment.  Other  factors  related  to  enlistment  behavior  include 
youth's  general  attitudes  concerning  military  service  and  their  awareness 
of  the  opportunities  provided  by  the  services.  These  factors,  especially 
awareness ,  are  influenced  largely  by  promotion  and  advertising  as  well 
as  the  many  activities  of  service  recruiters.  Youths'  attitudes  and  aware¬ 
ness  also  reflect  the  impact  of  various  other  influencers,  such  as  their 
peers,  parents  and  family,  teachers,  coaches,  counselors,  and  ex-servicemen. 

General  attitudes  concerning  military  service  can  change  over 
time  partially  because  the  potential  market  of  17  to  21  year  old  youths 
changes  every  year  as  new  youths  enter  and  older  ones  leave  this  age  bracket. 
The  outcome  of  recruiting  efforts  can  be  influenced  by  altering  military 
service  attributes  such  as  salaries,  bonuses,  training  options,  length  of 
service,  and  so  on.  The  military  services  can  also  directly  influence  the 


propensity  to  serve  through  increasing  awareness  of  these  attributes  and 


by  improving  attitudes  by  means  of  promotion,  advertising  and  recruiter 
efforts.  Indirectly,  improved  awareness  and  attitudes  can  also  be  achieved 
by  improving  the  awareness  and  attitudes  of  the  influencers  of  potential 
enlistment  prospects. 

Beginning  in  1971,  semi-annual  youth  surveys  have  been  conducted 
each  Fall  and  Spring  (excepting  Spring,  1975)  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
These  surveys  include  interviewing  a  sample  of  non-prior  service  16-21 
year  old  male  youths  to  gain  insight  into  a  variety  of  issues  associated 
with  their  attitudes  toward  employment  in  general  and  military  service  in 
particular.  This  present  report  provides  detailed  analyses  of  the  fifth  of 
a  five  part  survey  (Fall  1975,  Spring  1976,  Fall  1976,  Spring  1977  and 
Fall  1977),  with  an  examination  of  some  changes  between  Fall  1976  and  Fall 
1977. 


In  order  to  compete  effectively  in  the  youth  labor  market,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  a  continuing  need  to  obtain  current  attitudinal 
information  concerning  the  nation's  youth.  The  principal  purpose  of  this 
survey  is  to  provide  the  Department  and  the  Services  with  valid,  timely, 
and  actionable  data  concerning  the  youth  labor  market  on  a  continuing 
semi-annual  tracking  basis.  This  survey  deals  with  propensity  to  serve  in 
the  military,  effectiveness  of  advertising  and  recruiting  efforts;  impact 
of  influencers;  importance  of  military  attributes;  and  characterization  of 
youths  by  such  factors  as  their  demographics  and  life  goals. 


i ;*.vv  -wt 


The  information  gathered  on  this  and  the  past  four  surveys  has 
three  fundamental  objectives.  The  first  objective  is  to  gather  information 
that  has  common  utility  for  all  the  military  services. 


i 


Secondly,  twenty-six  special  recruiting  areas  were  isolated 
throughout  the  country  so  that  special  analyses  could  be  performed  on  each 
of  them.  These  areas,  referred  to  as  Tracking  Areas,  comprise  one  or  more 
geographic  units  of  each  of  the  services:  Recruiting  Detachments  (Squadrons) 
(Air  Force),  District  Recruiting  Commands  (Army),  Recruiting  Stations 
(Marine  Corps),  and  Recruiting  Districts  (Navy).  Each  service  then  can 
track  the  study  variables  over  time  within  actionable  geographic  areas 
defined  by  recruiting  boundaries  of  each  service. 


Thirdly,  the  study  is  designed  to  provide  observations  over  time 
_  so  that  changes  in  attitudes  and  behavior  can  be  detected  and  appraised. 

It  is  anticipated  that  controlled  experiments  might  be  attempted  over 
^  time  in  the  Tracking  Areas  to  test  such  factors  as  promotional  materials , 

recruiting  practices,  and  advertising  strategy. 


Beginning  in  January  1978,  interviewing  will  be  conducted  on  a 
monthly  basis,  with  similar  numbers  of  interviews  being  conducted 
nearly  every  day  of  the  year.  This  change  in  the  mode  of  data  collection 
will  increase  the  sensitivity  of  this  study  to  time  ami  the  occurence  of 
important  environmental  events  which  may  effect  attitudes.  As  such,  it 
will  provide  the  services  with  an  on-going  information  system,  accessible 


at  any  time. 


a"e  prior 
ecomi  year 

The  survey  employed  telephone  interviewing..  Respondents  were 
selected  by  random  digit  dialing.  Approximately  TOO  interviews  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  each  of  2 6  tracking  areas.  Thus,  the  study  provides  statistical  1} 
valid  samples  for  each  tracking  area  and  a.  It  vr.  computation  f  *  ;tai  P. 
estimates. 

In  the  first  two  waves  of  this  study  (Fall  1071  and  "pring  l^TC '  , 
only  13  tracking  areas  were  studied  independently.  The  13  areas  cumu¬ 
latively  accounted  for  about  6 5%  of  the  U.S.  "military  available."  The  13 
tracking  areas  were  selected  from  a  total  of  ?.(>  by  using  three  criteria; 

a)  maximizing  the  percentage  of  the  potential  applicant  pool  covered, 

b)  providing  sufficient  geographic  dispersion  or  regional  coverage,  and 

c)  limiting  the  number  of  recruiting  units  to  three  or  less  per  s-rvi  :••• . 

The  tracking  areas  included  in  the  first  two  waves  contain  the  following 
principal  cities  and/or  states: 

.  New  York  City 
.  Albany/Buffalo 
.  Harrisburg 
.  Washington,  D.C. 


Study  Design 

The  survey  involved  16-21  year  old  males  who  do  n  t  . ; 
or  current  military  involvement  and  who  are  not  beyond  their  • 


of  college.  In  total,  h  ,280  interviews  were  completed. 


Florida 


.  Alabama/Mississippi /Tennessee 

.  Ohio 

.  Michigan/Indiana 

.  Chicago 

.  Minnesota/Nebraska/North  Dakota/South  Dakota 
Texas 

Southern  Cali fornia/Ari zona 

.  Northern  California 

The  remainder  of  the  country  was  treated  as  one  area  and  was 
referred  to  as  "balance  of  the  country".  Approximately  U00  interviews 
were  conducted  in  this  aggregated  area. 

In  the  three  most  recent  waves  (Fall  1976,  Spring  1977,  and  Fall 
1977 ),  the  sample  was  allocated  to  all  26  tracking  areas.  In  addition  to 
the  above  13  areas,  interviews  were  conducted  in  these  additional  tracking 
areas : 


Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond/North  Carolina 
South  Carol  in-'/  Vnrgiu 

New  Orleans 
Arkansas 


Kentucky 


Des  Moines 


.  Wisconsin 

.  New  Mexico/Colorado 

.  Washington/Oregon 

.  Kansas  City /Oklahoma 

The  2 6  tracking  areas  account  for  100$  of  the  "military  available" 
in  the  continental  U.S. 

Detailed  tabulations  referred  to  in  this  report  are  given  in  five 
volumes.  Volumes  1  and  2,  which  constitute  most  of  the  analyses,  reported  in 
this  study,  contain  both  Fall  1976  and  Fall  1977  data  for  those  questions 
which  were  the  same  in  both  waves. 

Volume  1:  By  Individual  Tracking  Area 

Volume  2:  By  Enlistment  Propensity  Toward  Active  Duty  in  the 

Air  Force,  Army,  Marine  Corps,  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 

Volume  3:  By  Schooling  Status  and  Grades  in  High  School 

Volume  U :  By  Age,  Race,  and  Quality  Groups 

Volume  5:  By  Enlistment  Propensity  Toward  Reserves  and  the 

National  Guard 

The  interviewing  for  this  wave  took  place  between  October  18,  1977 


and  November  27 ,  1977 . 


Contents  of  the  Interview 


The  interview  focused  on  the  following  areas  of  information: 

(1)  Respondent  demographics 

Age 

.  Marital  status 

Racial/ethnic  affiliation 
.  Education 
.  Employment 

(2)  Propensity  to  enlist  in  the  military 

(3)  Assessment  of  the  importance  of  Job  attributes  and  their 

attainability  in  the  military 

(1j)  Assessment  of  advertising  recall  and  meaningfulness 

(5)  Magazine  readership  and  TV  program  preferences 

(6)  Information  seeking  activities  about  enlistment 

involving  self,  recruiters,  and  other  influencers 

(7)  Attitudes  of  certain  influencers  toward  serving  in 

the  military 

(8)  Nature  and  outcome  of  recruiter  contact 

(9)  Knowledge  of  current  military  starting  pay 

(10)  The  relative  effect  of  a  $50  a  month  pay  increase  on 

propensity  to  enlist  in  the  military 

(11)  Knowledge  about  educational  benefits 

(12)  Life  goals  and  their  achievability  in  the  military 

Questionnaire  Change 

The  study  design  permits  the  inclusion  of  new  elements  from  time 
to  time.  The  current  survey  has  several  new  features:  a  question  concerning 
expectations  about  working  part  time  to  finance  an  education,  questions 


i 


about  magazine  readership  and  television  program  type  preferences,  a  question 


assessing  expected  responses  to  interesting  advertisements,  and  questions 
concerning  propensity  to  join  the  military  as  a  function  of  several  con¬ 
tingencies:  combat  likely,  combat  unlikely,  working  with  women  doing  a 
similar  job. 

Two  questions  were  changed  in  the  Fall  1977  questionnaire. 

Positive  propensity  respondents  were  asked  when  they  thought  they  would  join 
the  military  service,  irrespective  of  whether  they  intended  to  join  the 
active  duty  services  or  Reserve  components.  Respondents  who  could  not  give 
an  estimate  of  monthly  starting  pay  were  asked  to  make  a  guess. 

Analytic  Comments 

In  such  a  large  study,  many  results  are  likely  to  appear  which  are 
due  solely  to  chance  or  sampling  variance.  In  order  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  such  spurious  findings,  this  report  delineates  those  results  which  are 
unlikely  to  be  due  to  chance  or  sample  idiosyncrasies.  Specifically,  when 
the  report  indicates  that  a  finding  is  significant,  this  means  that  there 
is  less  than  a  5%  likelihood  that  such  a  result  would  occur  solely  due  to 
chance . 


The  use  of  stratified  sampling  in  this  study  necessitates  that 
respondents  be  weighted  unequally.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  correct  to  assess 
standard  errors  by  methods  which  would  be  appropriate  with  unweighted  data. 
When  the  correct  procedures  are  applied,  standard  errors  average  10  greater 
than  those  obtained  by  applying  the  procedures  ordinarily  used  with  unweighted 


data.  Hence  critical  t  values  for  statistical  significance  were  adjusted 
upwards  by  10  percent  in  tests  of  significance  on  the  national  sample 
(see  Appendix  I). 

Only  a  minimum  sample  of  telephone  numbers  has  been  issued  to 
interviewers.  Additional  numbers  then  are  issued  in  small  subsamples  until 
the  correct  number  of  completed  interviews  is  reached.  This  procedure 
provides  tight  control  of  the  sample  and  is  now  standard  for  the  survey. 

In  response  to  requests  from  the  services ,  the  reporting  format 
for  the  Fall  1977  wave  was  changed.  Specifically,  this  report  focuses 
more  on  trend  analyses  of  key  data  elements.  Moreover,  the  report 
has  been  shortened  by  eliminating  unnecessary  repetition  in 
discussing  issues  such  as  job  attributes  and  life  goals.  Finally,  the 
report  profiles  the  enlistment-related  behavioral  and  attitudinal  characteristics 
of  high  school  graduates  who  are  not  currently  attending  school.  The  services 
have  expressed  particular  interest  in  this  sub-group. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Introduction 

This  report  is  a  discussion  of  the  Fall  1977  wave  (i.e..  Wave  V) 
of  the  tracking  study  of  youth  attitudes  toward  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 
A  total  of  5281+  randomly  selected  males  between  l6  and  21  years  of  age  were 
interviewed  by  telephone.  Approximately  200  interviews  were  conducted  in 
each  of  26  tracking  areas  across  the  continental  United  States. 

Ma.lor  Conclusion  of  the  Study 

This  wave  of  the  study  provides  a  2k  month  historical  perspective 
from  which  the  following  conclusion  is  drawn. 

It  appears  that  the  negative  trend  in  propensity  to  enlist  has 
begun  to  slow. 


In  past  reports,  it  was  suggested  that  two  variables  —  full-time 
employment  and  high  school  graduate/not  attending  school  —  could  reasonably 
explain  the  observed  downward  shifts  in  propensity.  It  was  reasoned  that 
improvements  in  the  civilian  job  market  rosy  make  a  military  career  less 
attractive  to  a  young  man  for  whom  the  military  may  have  been  the  best 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  a  poor  economy.  In  the  present  survey  reported 
incidences  of  full-time  employment  and  high  school  graduate/not  attending 
school  are  unchanged,  and  the  downward  trend  in  propensity  appears  to  be  slowing. 


These  two  demographic  variables,  therefore,  may  well  be  only  partial  determinants 
of  propensity.  It  appears  that  there  are  other  unidentified  factors  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  decline  in  propensity  that  are  beyond  the  range  of  variablea  in  this 
series  of  studies  to  date. 

National  Trends  In  Propensity 

Propensity  to  join  the  armed  forces  declined  somewhat  from 
Fall  1976  to  Fall  1977-  While  the  declines  for  all  the  services  except 
the  Navy  are  statistically  significant , the  magnitudes  of  the  declines  are 
less  than  those  observed  in  the  comparable  Fall  1975  to  Fall  1976  period. 
Voluntary  mentions  of  military  enlistment  have  always  paralleled 
propensity  changes.  Voluntary  mentions  declined  by  a  statistically 
significant  amount  from  Fall  to  Fall.  Like  the  propensity  figures 
the  decrease  in  these  voluntary  mentions  from  Fall  1976  to  Fall  1977 
is  less  than  the  decrease  observed  in  the  Fall  1975  to  Fall  1976  period. 

Hence,  the  downward  trend  with  respect  to  enlistment  intentions  appears 
to  be  slowing  somewhat . 


The  overall  rank  order  of  the  active  duty  services  based  on 
expressed  propensity  levels  has  not  changed  from  Fall  1975.  The  order  is 
as  follows : 

Fall  76-Fall' 77  Percentage 


Fall  '75 

Fall  '76 

Fall  '77 

Di fference 

Decline 

Air  Force 

20.  4* 

17-9/5 

15.775 

-2.2* 

12.  3* 

Navy 

19.6% 

16.5$ 

15.5% 

-1.0 

6,175 

Army 

18.4* 

14.575 

12.775 

-1.8* 

12.4* 

Marine  Corps 

lh.9% 

12.4* 

11.0* 

-1.4* 

11.3* 

•The  differences  shown  are  statistically  significant 
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Many  of  the  variables  that  discriminate  between  positive  and 

negative  propensity  to  serve  in  the  military  did  not  change  from  Fall  1976. 
Recalled  incidence  of  any  recruiter  contact,  both  recent  and  long-term, 
remained  steady,  as  did  the  incidence  of  taking  the  Armed  Cervices  aptitude 
test  and  characteristics  of  employment  and  education  (the  proportion  of 
non-high  school  graduates  not  attending  school,  however,  did  increase). 

On  the  other  hand,  recalled  incidence  of  recruiter  contact  with 
specific  services  declined  for  all  services  except  the  Army.  The  degree  to  which 
respondents  reported  talking  to  influential  sources  about  enlistment  also 
declined.  Talking  to  teachers/counselors,  however,  did  not  change. 

Fall-to-Fall  shifts  occurred  with  respect  to  life  goal  achievement. 

The  military  experienced  setbacks  with  regard  to  perceived  jobsecruity, 
recognition  and  status,  helping  other  people,  developing  potential  and 
working  for  a  better  society,  but  maintained  its  position  relative  to 
civilian  life  with  respect  to  the  perception  of  all  other  life  goals: 
adventure  and  excitement,  doing  challenging  work,  learning  as  much  as  one 
can,  respect  of  friends,  ability  to  make  own  decisions,  making  a  lot  of 
money  and  personal  freedom.  In  general,  the  Fall  1977  levels  of  those  life 
goal  perceptions  that  have  shifted  appear  to  be  moving  in  the  direction 
favoring  civilian  life. 

During  the  past  year  the  relative  importance  attached  to  various 
job  attributes  remained  virtually  unchanged.  The  most  important  job 


attributes  continue  to  be:  teaches  you  a  valuable  trade  or  skill, 
provides  good  benefits  for  you  and  your  family,  gives  you  the  job  you 
want  and  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  better  your  life.  The  least 
important  attributes  continue  to  be  :  allows  you  to  see  many 
different  countries  of  the  world, has  other  men  you  would  like  to  work  with 
and  trains  you  for  leadership. 

Differences  By  Tracking  Areas 

There  are  significant  differences  in  the  data  across  the  26  tracking 
areas  on  all  of  the  variables  included  in  the  tracking  area  analysis. 

In  the  first  two  waves  (Fall,  1975  and  Spring,  1976),  the  markets 
where  propensity  was  low  for  the  military  were  the  major  metropolitan  areas 
such  as  New  York  City  and  Chicago.  This  is  also  true  in  the  present  wave. 

Both  areas  tend  to  be  below  average  with  respect  to  propensity  to  serve  in  the 
active  duty  services.  Southern  California  and  Philadelphia  are  below  the 
nation  with  respect  to  propensity  to  serve  in  the  Army.  Ohio,  Minnesota/ 
Nebraska/North  Dakota/South  Dakota, and  Wisconsin  are  below  the  nation  with 
respect  to  propensity  to  join  the  Marine  Corps,  Wisconsin  falls  below  the 
national  averages  for  all  of  the  active  services  except  the  Army. 


Propensity  for  the  Reserve  components  is  especially  low  in  New 


York  City,  Chicago,  Michigan/Indiana  and  Philadelphia. 


Perceptions  of  the  Services 


A  military  enlistment  is  perceived  most  often  as  allowing  a  young 
man  to  have  adverture  and  excitement  and  job  security.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  perceived  as  not  permiting  young  men  to  enjoy  personal  freedom,  make 
their  own  job-oriented  decisions,  or  earn  a  lot  of  money. 

Young  men  value  certain  job  attributes  when  considering  joining 
the  service.  Three  of  these  were  perceived  as  being  attainable  in  the 
service.  These  were  "teaches  you  a  valuable  trade  or  skill",  "a  career 
you  can  be  proud  of"  and  "opportunity  to  better  your  life".  Valued  Job 
attributes  perceived  as  being  hard  to  attain  were  "good  benefits  for  you 
and  your  family",  and  "job  you  want". 

The  individual  services  were  perceived  differently.  The  Air 
Force  has  particular  strength  with  respect  to  teaching  a  valuable  trade 
or  skill,  providing  a  challenging  job,  enabling  the  serviceman  to  improve 
himself,  and  providing  the  serviceman  with  a  career  about  which  he  can  be 
proud.  The  Army  was  associated  most  often  with  help  in  obtaining  a  college 
education.  The  Marine  Corps  was  associated  with  training  for  leadership, 
and  the  Navy  was  equated  with  world  travel. 

Enlisted  Starting  Pay 

One-half  (50.1$)  of  the  sample  claimed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  level 
of  monthly  enlisted  starting  pay.  Among  those  who  did  give  estimates, 
the  average  estimate  was  $1*01  which  is  close  to  the  true  value  of  $397* 
However,  the  averages  range  from  a  low  of  $3S2  to  a  high  of  $1*53  across 
tracking  areas,. 
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Positive  propensity  men  value  good  starting  pay  but  did  not  think  they 
can  achieve  this  in  the  military.  Respondents  who  initially  claimed  to  have  no 
idea  of  the  level  of  starting  pay  gave  somewhat  higher  estimates  of  pay  than 
others,  when  asked  a  second  time.  As  in  past  surveys,  those  with  negative 
propensity  (in  both  the  group  that  initially  gave  estimates  and  those  that 
were  asked  a  second  time  to  give  an  estimate)  gave  higher  pay  estimates  than  did 
those  with  positive  propensity  to  enlist.  The  data  suggest  that  the  lower  pay 
estimate  among  positive  propensity  people  might  present  a  recruiting  opportunity 
More  than  one-half  (53.9/0  of  the  positive  propensity  group  said  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  enlist  if  starting  pay  were  increased  by  $50  a  month.  Among  the 
negative  propensity  group,  about  one-in-six  men  said  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  enlist. 

Perceived  Attitudes  of  Influencers 

Positive  propensity  men  claimed  that  their  parents  are  generally 
in  favor  of  their  joining  the  service,  particularly  for  the  job  training 
they  will  receive.  Negative  propensity  men  felt  that  their  parents  do  not 
want  them  to  join  the  military.  Loss  of  status,  a  desire  for  their  sons 
to  get  a  civilian  education,  fathers'  negative  experiences  with  the  military 
and  family  separation  and  danger  are  the  major  reasons  given  why  some 
parents  were  perceived  as  opposing  military  service.  If  respondents' 
perceptions  were  accurate,  these  findings  are  important  since  parents  are 
key  influencers  in  the  military  recruiting/decision-making  process,  as 
repeatedly  established  in  this  series  of  surveys.  These  perceptions  have 
been  fairly  consistent  over  time. 

Advertising  Awareness 

Over  one-half  of  the  respondents  were  aware  of  advertising  for 


specific  services.  About  one-naif  of  these  same  individuals  could  not 


recall  any  content  of  tin-  advertising.  In  this  respect  all  f  •  >ur  rtrvi  ••• 
were  eomparab ;  ►» .  However,  since  Spring  I'/ii"  (when  the  present  advertise;  ' 
questions  were  added),  advertising;  recall  has  inrrens-  1  r.irni  f leant ly  f  r 
all  four  services. 

Among  respondent::  who  did  recall  advertising  content,  they  most 
often  recalled  copy  points  about  teaching/!  earni  nr,  a  trade,  ,iob  opportunities 
and  enlisting.  Respondents  also  frequently  recalled  Marine  slogans  and 
travel,  copy  for  the  Navy. 

Educational  Benefits  (Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Program) 

It  appears  that  there  continues  to  be  little  knowledge  about  the 
•urrent  educational  benefits  plan.  Positive  propensity  men  are  somewhat 
more  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  educational  assistance  program 
than  negative  propensity  men. 

An  Analysis  •■r  Three  Key  Explanatory  Variable:-,  of  Propensity 

The  completion  of  the  fifth  wave  of  tracking  youth  attitudes  enabled 
us  to  test  six  important  hypotheses  with  respect  to  propensity.  The 


hypotheses  pertain  to  the  total  set  of  data  collected  during  the  Last  two 
years  and  focus  on  three  important  variables :  services ,  traeki ng  areas, 
and  time.  These  hypotheses  were: 

1.  Are  the  services  equal  with  respect  to  propensity? 

2.  Are  the  26  tracking  areas  equal  with  respect  to  propensity? 

3.  Are  the  five  waves  of  surveys  equal  with  respect  to  propensity? 

H.  Have  the  services  exhibited  different  patterns  with  respect 

to  propensity  over  the  five  waves? 

5.  Have  the  services  exhibited  different  patterns  with  respect 
to  propensity  across  the  26  tracking  areas? 

6.  Have  the  26  tracking  areas  exhibited  different  patterns  over 
the  five  waves V 

An  analysis  of  variance  was  conducted  to  test  these  hypotheses. 

This  analysis  revealed  that  enlistment  propensity  differs  significantly  as 
follows:  (l)  among  services,  (2)  across  tracking  areas,  and  (3)  from  wave- 

to-wave  (Hypotheses  #1-3).  However,  time-related  changes  in  propensity  are 
not  unique  to  any  of  the  services,  but  arc  general  in  nature  (Hypothesis  #U) 
While  the  individual  services  show  some  unique  strengths  and  weaknesses 
across  tracking  areas,  and  while  there  arc  some-  unique  time-related  changes 
within  tracking  areas,  there  is  no  well-defined  picture  of  what  is 
occuring  with  respect  to  propensity  to  join  the  services  at  the  tracking 
area  level  (Hypotheses  #5  -  #6). 


Active-  Duty 


f  i  I  e 


Positive  Propensity  lor;'.::  i  •  r  Target  Market.  j’r 

As  in  previous  waves  •  -f  this  -'tu  iy ,  *  h-.-  \  r'+ive  j.jvu  .-unity 
candidate  for  activ  mi  litary  service  can  he-  d-.-r  rib  ■  ■  1  it-  r'-ntrant  tc  his 
lew  propensity  peers,  as.  .  .  . 

.  Younger 

.  More  likely  to  be  non-VThite 

.  More  likely  to  be  unemployed  and  looking  for  work 

Less  educated 

.  Having  a  less  educated  father 
.  Having  lower  values  on  the  Quality  Index 

.  Considering  all  of  the  job  attributes  to  be  important  when 

considering  joining  the  service 

Feeling  the  military  is  relatively  more  likely  to  enable 
him  to  achieve  most  of  his  life  goals 

.  Underestimating  the  level  of  starting  pay 

.  More  motivated  to  enlist  should  pay  be  increased  by  j'bO  a  month 


Havinr  had  more  recent  recrui ter  contact 
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Having  sought  information  on  a  military  career  by  mail 
or  by  phone  m 

•  Having  taken  a  military  aptitude  test 

.  Having  discussed  entering  the  military  with  parents  or 
fv  ' ends 

Feeling  relatives  support  his  Joining  the  service 

.  Having  positive  propensity  for  more  than  one  service 

Differences  between  positive  and  negative  propensity  groups  with 
respect  to  demographics,  perceived  importance  of  job  attributes  and  life 
goal  perceptions  appear  to  be  general  and  not  service  specific.  Thus  it 
appears  that  all  service  may  draw  upon  pools  of  positive  propensity  young 
men  with  fairly  similar  demographic  profiles  and  similar  perceptions  of  job 
attributes  and  life  goals,  and  that  these  young  men  differ  in  a  consistent 
fashion  from  negative  propensity  men. 

High  School  Graduates  Who  Are  Not  Attending  School 

Individuals  wh*>  have  graduated  high  school  and  are  not  currently 
attending  school  repre:  nt  a  particularly  attractive  rarkot  to  the  services. 
These*  young  men  can  be  iescribed  in  contrast  to  the  overall  average,  as  .  .  . 

less  likely  to  be  unemployed  and 
looking  for  work. 

.  Below  average  witn  respect  to  propensity  t*  join  the  military. 

.  Abov*'  average,  however,  with  respect  to  having  been  tested 
for  r  ilitary  service. 

Ab*  v<  average  with  respect  to  incidence  of  recruiter  contact. 


Average  with  respect  to  perceived  adequacy  of  recruiter 
information . 

Below  average,  however,  with  respect  to  feeling  more 
favorable  about  enlisting  after  talking  to  recruiters. 

Average  with  respect  to  perceived  attitudes  of  influencers 
and  parental  discussions  about  enlistment. 

Average  with  respect  to  service  advertising  recall. 

Average  with  respect  to  importance  attached  to  job  attributes 
and  achievability  of  life  goals. 


SECTION  I 


National  Trends  -  Fall  1976  to  Fall  1977 


Throughout  this  investigation  the  principal  measure  has  been 
enlistment  propensity  (i.e.,  the  rated  likelihood  of  serving  on  active 
duty  in  each  military  service).  This  analysis  begins  with  an  examination 
of  changes  in  propensity  and  then  those  variables  that  are  related  to 
enlistment  propensity.  The  primary  time  frame  for  analysis  is  Fall  1976 
to  Fall  1977.  However,  Fall  1975  (Wave  I)  data  also  are  shown  in  order 
to  provide  a  complete  historical  presentation  of  the  findings.  Given  this 
full  two  year  Fall-to-Fall  time  frame,  seasonal  effects  are  eliminated  and 
observed  changes  can  be  viewed  as  indicative  of  underlying  trends. 


The  data  reported  in  this  section  represent  weighted  total  U. S.  data 
obtained  from  twenty-six  (26)  tracking  areas.  Thirteen  (13)  of  these  are 
the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Fall  1975  wave  of  this  investigation.  The 
balance  are  thirteen  (13)  tracking  areas  which  in  the  Fall  1975  wave  were 
aggregated  into  one  group  and  labeled  as  "balance  of  the  country".  These 


thirteen  (13)  new  tracking  areas  were  first  defined  in  the  Fall  1976  wave. 


The  sampling  is  described  in  detail  in  Appendix  II. 
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1 .1  Definition  of  Propensity 

As  an  attitudinal  measure,  propensity  summarizes  the  degree  to  which 
young  men  are  predisposed  to  joining  the  military.  Propensity  was  operationally 
defined  as  follows.  Respondents  were  asked  how  likely  they  would  be  to  serve 
in  the  military  in  the  next  few  years.  The  question  was  repeated  for  each  of 
the  main  active  duty  services  plus  the  National  Guard,  Reserves,  and  Coast 
Guard.  A  4-point  scale  of  likelihood  was  used.  Respondents  were  classified 
into  either  positive  propensity  or  negative  propensity  based  on  answering  the 
question  as  follows : 


Definitely 

Probably 


r*  Positive  Propensity  Group 


Probably  not 
Definitely  not 
No  answer 


Negative  Propensity  Group 


1.2  Adjustment  in  Propensity 

In  the  interest  of  broadening  the  ability  of  the  Tracking  Study  to  assess 
advertising  effectiveness,  an  item  measuring  "top-of-mind"  awareness  of  the 
military  services  was  introduced  into  the  study  in  the  Spring  1977  survey. 

For  a  measure  of  this  type  of  awareness  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  taken  before 
any  military  services  are  mentioned  by  name  by  the  interviewer.  Accordingly, 
the  "top-of-mind"  awareness  question  was  asked  early  in  the  interview  (Qu.  4a) 
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following  a  question  of  near-term  occupational  plans  (Qu.  3i)  and  just  prior 
to  asking  propensity  toward  the  individual  services  (Qu.  5a). 

The  introduction  of  this  awareness  measure  inflated  the  level  of 
reported  propensity  in  the  Spring  1977  survey.  In  order  that  the  data  be 
comparable  to  those  of  previous  waves,  an  adjustment  was  made  to  the  earlier 
propensity  rates  (i.e.,  they  were  increased  by  U .7%  points).  This  adjustment 
was  based  on  the  statistical  relationship  between  spontaneously  mentioned 
plans  for  a  military  career  (Qu.  3i)  and  propensity  (Qu.  5a).  The  details 
of  this  adjustment  were  explained  in  detail  in  Appendix  IV  of  the  Spring  1977 
survey  report . 

In  order  to  empirically  assess  the  effect  of  the  "top-of-mind" 
awareness  question,  a  split-sample  procedure  was  used  in  the  Fall  1977  survey 
with  respect  to  this  question.  Specifically,  27k  respondents  were  not  asked 
the  "top-of-mind"  awareness  question.  The  95 %  confidence  interval  of  the 
effect  of  the  awareness  question  on  measured  propensity  across  the  four 
active  duty  services  included  the  h.J%  point  correction  factor,  derived  in 
the  Spring  1977  survey.  Hence,  this  empirical  test  supports  continued  use 


of  that  correction  factor. 
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3 . 3  Changes  in  Propensity:  Fall  1976  to  Fall  1977 

Positive  propensity  for  all  four  services  declined  from  Fall  1976. 

From  a  statistical  standpoint,  the  declines  for  the  Air  Force,  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  are  significant.  The  findings  are  graphed  in  Figure  1.1.  The  Air 
Force  had  the  largest  drop  in  positive  propensity  (-2.2$  points  which  represents 
a  12.3$  Fall-to-Fall  decline)  followed  by  Army  (-1.8$  points  which  represents 
a  12.  U$  Fall-to-Fall  decline).  The  Marine  Corps  had  a  decline  of  1.1+$ 
points,  a  11.3$  Fall-to-Fall  loss.  Propensity  for  the  Navy  decreased  1.0$ 
point  (a  6.1$  Fall-to-Fall  change).  This  decrease,  however,  is 
not  statistically  significant. 

Since  Fall  1975,  positive  propensity  for  each  of  the  services  has 
declined,  on  the  average,  U . 6$  points.  As  a  percentage  of  Fall  1975 
propensity  figures,  the  Army  has  had  the  largest  loss  (-31$)  followed  by 
the  Marine  Corps  (-26*),  the  Air  Force  (-23$)  and  the  Navy  (-21$)  over  the 
past  two  years.  The  declines  in  propensity  from  Fall  1976  to  Fall  1977, 
however,  are  less  than  those  observed  in  the  comparable  Fall  1975  to  Fall 
1976  period.  Hence,  the  negative  decline  in  pm  pensity  appears  to  be  slowing. 

With  respect  to  changes  in  propensity  for  each  service  observed  across  time, 
all  four  services  have  shown  similar  patterns  of  decl'ne.  This  is  confirmed 
by  an  analysis  of  variance  of  the  propensity  data,  which  is  discussed  in  Section  II 

The  index  of  pro-military  attitude  has  been  another  measure  of 
propensity  for  enlistment.  This  index  is  derived  from  asking  respondents 
what  they  think  they  might  be  doing  during  the  next  few  years.  The  index 
is  a  net  measure  of  all  unaided  mentions  of  military  service.  The  index. 
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POSITIVE  PROPENSITY  TO  SERVE  IN  SPECIFIC  SERVICES 
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FIGURE  1.2 


VOLUNTARY  MENTIONS  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE 
AMONG  PLANS  FOR  THE  NEXT  FEW  YEARS 
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illustrated  in  Figure  1.2,  appears  to  have  declined  from  Fall  197 6  (6.25  to 
5.5$)*  This  conclusion  is  not  certain,  however,  since  the  decline  is  not 
statistically  significant-  In  all  five  waves,  this  index 
has  paralleled  fluctuations  in  positive  propensity  toward  each  of  the  four 
services.  Like  the  propensity  figures,  the  decrease  in  this  index  from 
Fall  1976  to  Fall  1977  is  less  than  the  decrease  observed  in  the  Fall  1975 
to  1976  period. 

Table  1.1  reviews  the  positive  propensity  figures  for  the  four 
services  recorded  in  each  of  the  five  waves  of  this  investigation.  Unaided 
mention  of  joining  the  military  (pro-military  index)  also  is  shown  for 
each  wave. 

On  both  measures  there  is  a  definite  downward  trend  over  the  five 
waves  with  respect  to  intention  to  join  the  service.  However,  this  trend 
appears  to  be  slowing  down  in  terms  of  the  magnitude  and  percent  of  decline. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  noticeable  seasonality  effect,  that  is,  fewer  people 
in  the  Spring  them  in  the  Fall  express  an  intention  to  pursue  a  military  career. 


TABLE  1.1 


POSITIVE  PROPENSITY  TO  SERVE  IN  SPECIFIC  SERVICES 
AND  UNAIDED  MENTION  OF  PLANS  TO  ENTER  THE  MILITARY 


Fall 
1  75* 

% 

Air  Force  20.4 

Army  18.4 

Marine  Corps  14.9 

Navy  19 . 6 

Unaided  Mention  of 
Plans  To  Enter  Military 
(Pro-Military  Index)  8.9 

Base  (All  Respondents)  (3176) 


Spring 

Fall 

Spring 

Fall 

'76* 

'  76* 

•77 

'  77 

% 

% 

% 

% 

17.5 

17.9 

15.7 

15.7 

13.1 

14.5 

11.8 

12.7 

11.8 

12.4 

10.7 

11.0 

16.4 

16.5 

15.2 

15.5 

5.7 

6.2 

4.5 

5.5 

(3001) 

(5475) 

(5520) 

(5284) 

*  Propensity  rates  for  the  first  three  waves  have  been  adjusted 

upwards  4.7%  points  for  comparability  with  Spring  '77  and  Fall' 77 
on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  between  the  pro-military  index 
and  propensity  (see  Appendix  IV  of  the  Spring  1977  report  for  the 
detailed  adjustment  procedure.) 


1.  U  Changes  in  Variable:',  Related  to  Propensity 

There  are  a  number  of  variables  that  have  historically  discriminated 
between  positive  and  negative  propensity  groups.  These  variables  and  their 
Fall  1976  to  Fall  1977  changes  are  presented  in  Table  1.2.  The  following 
conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  Recalled  recruiter  contact  writh  any  service  (within  the  past 
six  months  and  longer)  was  stable  from  Fall  1976  to  Fall  1977. 

Among  youth  who  reported  having  contact,  however,  the 

recalled  incidence  of  specific  contact  with  recruiters  from  the  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Navy,  however,  did  decline. 

2.  The  incidence  of  talking  to  influential  people  about 
enlistment  declined.  Talking  to  teachers/counsoiers ,  however, 
did  not  change . 

3-  The  incidence  of  taking  a  military-sponsored  aptitude 
test  in  high  school  did  not  change  significantly  from 
Fall  to  Fall. 

ft.  As  of  Fall  1977  Respondents  viewed  military  life  as  better 

enabling  achievement  of  the  following  life  goals:  adventure 
and  excitement,  job  security,  doing  challenging  work, 
recognition  and  status,  learning  as  much  as  one  can  and 
helping  other  people. 
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TABLE  1.2 


CHANGES  IN  VARIABLES  RELATED  TO  PROPENSITY 


Fall 


Fall 

Fall 

Fall 

'76-' 77 

Statistically 

’75 

'  76 

'  77 

Change 

Significant 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Recruiter  Contact 
(Qu.  8a  &  9a) 

Past  5-6  months  - 
any  service 

24.7 

24.9 

26.0 

+1.1 

No 

Ever  -  any  service 

49.2 

49.9 

50.0 

+  .1 

No 

Recruiter  Contact  with 
(Qu.  9b) 

Air  Force 

14.4 

15.5 

13.5 

-2.0 

Yes 

Army 

25.3 

24  .  3 

23.5 

-.8 

No 

Marine  Corps 

14 . 7 

14.9 

13.0 

-1.9 

Yes 

Navy 

17.1 

17.5 

15.4 

-2.1 

Yes 

Talked  About  Enlistment 
With  (Qu.  8c) 

Friends  with  military 
experience 

39.7 

40.9 

37.4 

-3.5 

Yes 

Parents 

37.4 

36.9 

32 . 5 

-4.4 

Yes 

Teachers/Counselors 

12 . 0 

11.6 

12.0 

+  .4 

No 

Girl  Friend/Wife 

19.5 

18.8 

16 . 0 

-2.8 

Yes 

Aptitude  Test  in 

High  School  By 

Armed  Forces  (Qu.  8c) 

19 . 8 

18.1 

18.  3 

+  .2 

No 

Base 

( 3176) 

(5475) 

(5284) 
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TABLE  1.2 
( continued) 


Fall 
'  75 


Fall 
'  76 


Fall 
'  77 


Fall 
' 76- ' 77 
Change 


Statistically 

Significant 


Life  Goal  Achievement 
Civilian  Advantage  Over 
Military  (Qu.  11)  (Averages) 


'  J" 

Adventure  and  Excitement 

2 . 54 

2 . 34 

2.39 

+  .05 

No 

m 

Job  Security 

2.53 

2.37 

2.56 

+  .19 

Yes 

r  * 

Doing  Challenging  Work 

2.78 

2.79 

2 . 80 

+  .01 

No 

Recognition  and  Status 

2.85 

2.77 

2.86 

+  .09 

Yes 

0 

Learning  As  Much  As 

One  Can 

3.00 

2.92 

2 .94 

+  .02 

No 

mmrn 

,v 

Helping  Other  People 

3.02 

2.87 

2.95 

+  .08 

Yes 

Developing  Potential 

3.00 

2.93 

3.02 

+  .09 

Yes 

a 

\. 

Working  for  a  Better 

Society 

3.06 

2.95 

3.03 

+  .08 

Yes 

A 

'A 

A 

Respect  of  Friends 

3.15 

3.02 

3.06 

+  .04 

No 

Ability  to  Make  Own 

Decisions 

3.85 

3.89 

3.88 

-.01 

No 

v 

Making  a  Lot  of  Money 

3.83 

3.92 

3.94 

+  .02 

No 

£ 

Personal  Freedom 

4.04 

4 . 12 

4 .14 

+  .02 

No 

% 

Base 

(3176) 

(5475) 

(5284) 

Scale  Value: 
+1  =  Milit 


Military  -  much  more  likely 
Military  -  somewhat  more  likely 
Either  military  or  civilian 
Civilian  -  somewhat  more  likely 
Civilian  -  much  more  likely 
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TABLE  1 . 2 
(continued) 


Fall 


Fall 
'  76 

Fall 
'  77 

'  76-  '  77 
Change 

Statistically 

Significant 

% 

% 

% 

Relative  Importance  of  Job 
Attributes  (Qu.  6a)  (Averages) 

*  + 

Teaches  you  a  valuable 
trade  or  skill 

2.05 

2.07 

+  .02 

No 

Provides  good  benefits 
for  you  and  your  family 

2.05 

2.07 

+  .02 

No 

Gives  you  the  job  you  want 

2.15 

2.16 

+  .01 

No 

Gives  you  an  opportunity 
to  better  your  life 

2.20 

2.20 

- 

No 

Pays  well  to  start 

2.31 

2.23 

-.08 

Yes 

Gives  you  a  job  which  is 
challenging 

2.31 

2.29 

-.02 

No 

Is  a  career  you  can  be 
proud  of 

2.35 

2 . 33 

-.02 

NO 

Helps  you  get  a  college 
education  while  you  serve 

2.32 

2 .42 

+  .10 

Yes 

Trains  you  for  leadership 

2.53 

2.55 

+  .02 

No 

Has  other  men  you  would  like 
to  work  with 

2.74 

2.76 

+  .02 

No 

Allows  you  to  see  many 
different  countries  of 
the  world 

2.88 

2 .82 

-.06 

Yes 

Base 

(5475) 

(5284) 

*  A  smaller  value  means  greater  perceived  importance 


+  These  data  were  not  measured  in  a  comparable  form  in  Fall  1975. 
Hence,  Fall  1975  data  are  not.  shown. 
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TABLE  1.2  + 
(continued) 


Fall 

Fall  Fall  '76-'77  Statistically 

1 7  6  1  7  7  Change  Signi f icant 

11  1 

Attainability  of  Job  Attributes 
In  the  Military  (Qu.  6b) 

(%  Saying  "Yes")  + _ 

Allows  you  to  see  many 
different  countries  of 


the  world 

90.0 

90  .  3 

+  .3 

No 

Teaches  you  a  valuable 
trade  or  skill 

89.9 

88 . 1 

-1.8 

Yes 

Helps  you  get  a  college 
education  (while  you  serve) 

83.5 

82 . 8 

-.7 

No 

Is  a  career  you  can  be 
proud  of 

84.3 

82.4 

-1.9 

Yes 

Gives  you  a  job  which  is 
challenging 

84 . 1 

82.1 

-2.0 

Yes 

Trains  you  for  leadership 

84 . 3 

81.9 

-2.4 

Yes 

Gives  you  an  opportunity  to 
better  your  life 

80.9 

79.7 

-1.2 

No 

Provides  good  benefits 
for  you  and  your  family 

79.6 

79 . 7 

+  .1 

No 

Has  other  men  you  would 
like  to  work  with 

73.6 

73.2 

-.4 

No 

Gives  you  the  job  you  want 

71.2 

70.0 

-1.2 

No 

Pays  well  to  start 

62.6 

62 . 8 

+  .2 

No 

Perceived  Attitudes  of  Parents 
Toward  Joining  the  Military 
(Qu .  12a) + 

Father  in  favor 

30.9 

30.1 

-.8 

No 

Mother  in  favor 

21.7 

22.4 

+  .7 

No 

Base  (5475)  (5284) 


+  These  data  were  not  measured  in  a  comparable  form  in  Fall  1975. 
Hence,  Fall  1975  data  are  not  shown. 
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During  the  pant  year  the  military  lost  ground  relative 
to  civilian  life  with  regard  to  five  life  goal  perceptions: 
job  security,  recognition  and  status,  helping  other  people 
developing  potential  and  working  for  a  better  society.  The 
military  maintained  its  perceived  position  relative  to 
civilian  life  on  the  remaining  life  goal  attributes.  In 
general,  the  Fall  1977  levels  of  those  life  goal  perceptions 
that  have  shifted  appear  to  be  returning  upward  to  Fall  1975 
levels  which  are  in  the  direction  favoring  civilian  life. 

The  pursuit  of  a  career,  whether  civilian  or  military,  involves 
the  consideration  of  numerous  factors.  One  aspect  of  this 
decision-making  process  is  whether  certain  life  goals  can  be 
more  readily  achieved  in  the  military  or  in  civilian  life. 
Hence,  this  set  of  questions  has  been  an  important  measure  in 
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5.  The  relative  importances  attached  to  various  jci>  attributes 
remained  virtually  unchanged.  The  most  important  job 
attributes  continue  to  be  these:  teaches  you  a  valuable 
trade  or  skill,  provides  good  benefits  for  you  and  your 
family,  gives  you  the  job  you  want  and  gives  you  an 
opportunity  to  better  your  life.  At  the  same  time,  the 
least  important  job  attributes  continue  to  be  these: 
allows  you  to  see  many  different  countries  of  the  world,  has 
other  men  you  would  like  to  work  with  and  trains  you  for 
leadership . 

The  stated  importance  of  three  attributes  did  shift 
significantly.  Pays  well  to  start  and  allows  you  to  see 
many  different  countries  increased  in  terms  of  their 
stated  importance.  Helps  you  get  a  college  education 
while  you  serve  decreased  in  terras  of  its  stated  importance. 

6.  As  in  the  past,  the  young  men  in  the  sample  generally 

felt  that  every  job  attribute  can  be  found  in  the  military. 
The  data  range  from  90  percent  of  all  respondents  who 
felt  that  the  military  allows  you  to  see  many  different 
countries  of  the  world  to  63  percent  of  the  respondents 
who  believed  that  the  military  pays  well  to  start. 
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The  proportion  of  young  men  who  believed  that  these  job 
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attributes  can  be  attained  in  the  military  remained,  for 
the  most  part ,  unchanged  from  Fall  to  Fall .  There  were 

significant  declines,  however,  with  respect  to  four 
attributes:  teaches  you  a  valuable  trade  or  skill,  is 
a  career  you  can  be  proud  of,  gives  you  a  job  which  is 
challenging  and  trains  you  for  leadership. 


7 •  The  percentage  of  respondents  who  perceive  their 

parents  to  be  in  favor  of  their  joining  the  military 
did  not  change  from  Fall  to  Fall. 
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1.5  Key  Demographics 

Tables  1.3-1. 5  profile  the  key  demographics  of  the  Fall  1976 
and  Fall  1977  samples.  Fall  1975  data  also  are  shown  in  order  to  provide 
a  complete  historical  perspective.  The  following  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  these  tables : 


1.  Both  the  Fall  1976  and  Fall  1977  samples  are  identical 
with  respect  to  age  and  race .  As  in  previous  waves , 
the  data  weighting  procedure ,  explained  in  Appendix  III , 
eliminates  any  sampling  differences  on  these  two 
variables  by  balancing  the  results  of  each  wave  to 
known  "military  available"  statistics. 


2.  Both  Fall  samples  are  identical  with  respect  to  their 

employment  status  and  with  respect  to  those  not  employed 
and  either  looking  or  not  looking  for  a  job. 


3.  The  percentage  of  respondents  currently  attending  school 
remained  unchanged  from  Fall  to  Fall.  This  is  true 
of  reported  high  school,  vocational  school  and  college 
attendance.  Moreover,  the  percentage  of  young  men  who 
have  graduated  from  high  school  did  not  change  from  Fall 
1976  to  Fall  1977-  However,  the  percentage  of  young  men 
who  reported  that  they  are  not  currently  attending  school 
and  have  not  graduated  from  high  school  increased  during 
the  past  year. 
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TABLE  1.3 
AGE  AND  RACE 


Fall  '75 

Fall  '76 

Fall  ’77 

% 

% 

% 

— 

Age 

16 

18.5 

18.5 

18.6 

17 

18.4 

18.5 

18.5 

18 

18.0 

17.5 

17.5 

19 

16.6 

16.7 

16.6 

20 

15.3 

14.8 

14.8 

21 

13.3 

14.0 

14.0 

Race 

White 

86.3 

85.3 

85.3 

Non-White 

12.8 

13.4 

13.4 

Refused 

.9 

1.3 

1.3 

Base  (All  Respondents) 

(3176) 

(5475) 

(5284) 

TABLE  1.4 
EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 


Employed  (Qu.  3f,  3g) 


Full-time  31.3  35.2  35.9 

Part-time  25.7  25.7  26.1 

Not  Employed  (Qu.  3h)  42.9  38.9  37.9 


Looking  for  a  job  26.0  21.5  20.9 
Not  looking  16.9  16.9  16.6 
Not  specified  -  .5  .4 

Base  (All  Respondents)  (3176)  (5475)  (5284) 


Fall 

'75 

Fall 

*76 

Fall 

'll 

% 

57.0 

% 

61.0 

% 

62.1 

31.3 

35.2 

35.9 

25.7 

25.7 

26.1 

42.9 

38.9 

37.9 

26.0 

21.5 

20.9 

16.9 

16.9 

16.6 

— 

.5 

.4 

Fall 
' 76- ' 71 
Change 


+1.1 


-1.0 


Statistically 

Significant 


TABLE  1.5 
SCHOOLING  STATUS 


Attending  School  (Qu.  3c)  58.4  56.9  56.7 


In  high  school 

In  vocational  school 

In  college 

Not  specified 

Not  Attending  School 
(Qu.  3d) 


High  school  graduate 

Not  high  school 
graduate 

Quality  Index  (Mean) 


31.6 

34.2 

32.7 

10.0 

8.8 

10.5 

6.43 

6 . 36 

6.38 

Base  (All  Respondents) 


(3176)  (5475)  (5284) 
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!+.  As  an  additional  means  of  demographic  ally  profiling 
the  sample,  a  quality  index  is  computed  for  each 
respondent.  This  index  is  a  composite  measure  based  on 
self-reported  grades ,  number  of  math  courses  taken 
and  passed  in  high  school,  and  the  science  courses 
covering  electricity  and/or  electronics  taken  and 
successfully  passed  in  high  school.  The  index  ranges 
from  a  low  score  of  1  to  a  high  score  of  10.  Table  1.6 
explains  the  derivation  of  the  quality  index. 


to  Fall  1977. 
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In  past  reports,  it  was  suggested  that  two  variables  —  full-time 
employment  and  high  school  graduate/not  attending  school  —  could  reasonably 
explain  the  observed  downward  shifts  in  propensity.  It  was  reasoned  that 
improvements  in  the  civilian  job  market  make  a  military  career  less 
attractive  to  a  young  man  for  whom  the  military  may  have  been  the  best 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  a  poor  economy.  In  the  present  survey  full¬ 
time  employment  and  high  school  graduate/not  attending  school  are  unchanged, 
and  the  downward  trend  in  propensity  appears  to  be  slowing.  The  two 
demographic  variables,  therefore,  may  well  be  only  partial  determinants  of 
propensity.  As  a  result,  it  appears  that  there  are  other  unidentified 
factors  contributing  to  the  decline  in  propensity  that  are  beyond  the  scope 


of  this  study. 


SECTION  II 


Performance  Differences  By  Tracking  Areas 

The  interviewing  was  conducted  in  2 6  defined  geographical  areas 
referred  to  as  tracking  areas.  The  tracking  area  approach  localizes  the 
information  derived  from  this  investigation  and  thereby  makes  it  possible 
for  the  individual  service  recruiting  commands  to  receive  feedback  with 
respect  to  their  performance  within  specific  geographic  areas. 

In  the  first  two  waves  of  this  study,  the  data  were  collected  and 
reported  in  terms  of  13  geographical  areas  and  the  balance  of  the  country. 
Beginning  with  the  Fall  1976  wave,  the  balance  of  the  country  was  divided 
into  13  additional  tracking  areas,  creating  26  tracking  areas  in  total. 

This  section  is  a  discussion  of  key  results  by  the  26  tracking 
areas.  In  previous  reports  the  data  have  been  examined  from  two  perspectives. 

The  first  perspective  looked  at  whether  data  from  individual  tracking  areas  differ 
specifically  from  national  levels.  The  second  focused  on  year-to-year 
changes  within  the  original  13  tracking  areas  relative  to  corresponding 
year-to-year  national  changes.  This  second  perspective  was  an  attempt  to 
determine  whether  observed  changes  within  these  individual  tracking  areas 
were  unique  to  the  tracking  areas  or  merely  a  reflection  of  a  national 
occurence. 

In  noting  tracking  area  differences  from  national  levels  as  well 
as  year-to-year  changes  within  tracking  areas  ,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  large 
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number  of  statistical  tests  being  conducted.  While  some  year-to-year 
changes  have  been  observed  within  tracking  areas  across  various  measures, 
the  incidence  of  these  has  been  close  to  the  level  of  chance  (i.e.,  5% 
of  the  tests  are  significant  at  the  95 %  confidence  level). 

In  an  attempt  to  better  understand  the  tracking  area  differences 
in  the  data,  two  sets  of  tracking  area  data  were  submitted  to  a  factorial 
analysis  of  variance.  The  completion  of  the  Fall  1977  survey  provides  sufficient 
time-series  data  to  make  this  form  of  analysis  possible.  The  two  sets  of  data  were 
enlistment  propensity  measures  and  the  perceived  adequacy  of  recruiter  information. 
The  first  was  chosen  because  it  is  the  principal  measure  in  the  study.  The 
second  set  was  chosen  because  the  information  provided  by  recruiters  is 
controllable  by  the  services  and,  therefore,  the  measure  of  perceived 
adequacy  represents  important  feedback  to  the  services. 

As  a  statistical  method,  factorial  analysis  of  variance  enables 
us  to  critically  analyze  the  independent  and  interactive  effects  of  two 
or  more  explanatory  variables  on  a  dependent  variable.  There  are  three 
principal  explanatory  variables  in  this  study.  They  are  time  (conceptualized 
in  terms  of  five  waves  of  interviewing),  the  individual  services,  and  the 
26  tracking  areas.  The  dependent  variables,  for  purposes  >f  this  analysis, 
are  enlistment  propensity  and  perceived  adequacy  re.--r:i  information. 

The  basic  analytical  question  is  whether  -.boorvr.i  vari  at  i  n.  in  these  two 
dependent  measures  can  be  attributed  to  di  iT-r  o.  ••  a  •  r  ’  im.«* ,  rvioes  ,  tracking 
areas  or  some  combinations  of  these  three  ex:  inn-i-  r.v  -  :<v.. 


With  respect  +o  enl  i stmer:*  :  r  ■ ;  •  •  .•  :  *  y  .  ~  :  ■:  '  •• :  -n  *  ]  yj  .there:; 

were  tested.  These  were: 


1.  Are  the  services  equal  with  ror;  ♦  ;  r  1  fy? 

2.  Are  the  26  tracking  areas  equal  with  rerrer*  t  r r opens ity? 

3.  Are  the  five  waves  of  surveys  aqua1  with  rernect  to  propensity? 
U.  Have  the  services  exhibited  different  pntt ern:?  with  respect 

to  propensity  ;ver  the  five  waves? 

5.  Have  the  services  exhibited  different  pat- terns  with  respect 
to  propensity  across  the  26  tracking  areas? 

6.  Have  the  26  tracking  areas  exhibited  different  patterns 
over  the  five  waves? 
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The  analysis  of  enlistment  propensity  data  revealed  results 


which  are  illustrated  below  (See  Appendix  IV  for  F  rati  or). 


Independent  Variable 

Service 

Time 

Tracking  Areas 


Statistically 

Significant 

Highly  significant 
Highly  significant 
Highly  significant 


Service  X  Time  interaction 
Service  X  Tracking  Area  interaction 
Time  X  Tracking  Area  interaction 


Mo 


Marginally  significant 
Marginally  significant 


The  analysis  reveals  that  differences  in  enlistment  propensity 
differ  significantly  as  follows:  (l)  among  services,  (2)  from  wave-to- 
wave,  and  (3)  across  tracking  areas  (Hypotheses  #l-#3).  The  active 
duty  services  differ  significantly  with  respect  to  propensity  irrespective 
of  time  or  tracking  area.  For  example,  average  propensity  levels  for  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  have  been  consistently  higher  than  those  for  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corps.  Propensity  to  enlist,  irrespective  of  service  or 
tracking  area,  has  shifted  significantly  over  time.  The  largest  shift  in 
average  propensity  to  join  the  military  was  from  Fall  1975  to  Spring  1976. 
The  next  largest  shift  was  from  Fall  1976  to  Spring  19f7-  Finally,  during 
the  two-year  period  in  which  this  study  has  been  conducted  the  southern 
tracking  areas  consistently  have  had  higher  average  propensity  levels  than 
other  areas.  On  the  other  hand, propensity  has  been  beiow  average  throughout 
much  of  the  northeastern  and  midwestern  areas  of  the  country. 
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The  lack  of  statistical  significance  with  respect  to  the  interaction 
of  the  individual  services  and  time  indicates  that  the  time-related  changes 
in  the  measure  are  not  unique  to  any  of  the  services  but  are  -eneral  in 
nature  (Hypothesis  #k).  The  marginal  significance  of  both  th-  service-by- 
tracking  area  and  time-by-tracking  area  interactions  suggests  the  following 
(Hypotheses  #5-#6).  While  the  individual  services  show  some  unique  strengths 
and  weaknesses  across  tracking  areas,  and  while  there  are  some  unique  time- 
related  changes  within  tracking  areas,  the  level  of  significance  in  both 
cases  is  so  marginal  that  it  would  be  misleading,  from  an  action  standpoint, 
to  single  these  out. 

The  analysis  of  variance  of  the  propensity  data  has  implications 
for  reporting  the  data.  The  following  discussions  of  variations  in 
enlistment  propensity  appear  to  be  valid: 

.  Differences  across  services 

.  Differences  across  time  (viewed  in  terms  of  time-related 
changes  in  the  national  levels). 

.  Differences  among  tracking  areas  (viewed  in  terms  of  those 
that  are  above  or  below  the  U.S.  average) 

Hence,  year-to-year  changes  within  tracking  areas,  reported  in  previous 
surveys ,  have  been  deleted . 

A  similar  analysis  of  variance  was  undertaken  with  respect  to 
perceived  adequacy  of  recruiter  information.  That  in,  the  name  nix 
hypotheses  tested  with  respect  to  propensity  were  ieni  <■*-! .  '’bin  analysis 


revealed  that  this  measure  differs  significantly  (l)  among  services  and 
(2)  from  wave  to  wave.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  this  measure 
across  tracking  areas  nor  are  there  any  significant  interactions  among 
services,  time  and  tracking  areas  with  respect  to  this  measure  (see  Appendix 
IV  for  F  ratios). 

Tables  2.1  to  2.13  summarize  the  key  tracking  area  data.  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  tables  has  been  facilitated  by  the  following  system  of  notation 

.  Percentages  that  are  significantly  different  from  the  U.S. 
average  for  a  particular  service  are  .  .  . 

.  CIRCLED  if  the  entry  is  lower  than  the  U.S.  average 

.  BOXED  if  the  entry  is  higher  than  the  U.S.  average 

Propensity  to  Serve 

The  key  measure  in  this  study  is  propensity  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  As  in  past  reports,  the  reader  is  cautioned  against  making  any 
absolute  interpretations  of  the  propensity  data.  The  propensity  measure  is 
an  index  of  likelihood  of  entering  military  service.  Accordingly,  the 
propensity  data  should  be  interpreted  in  a  relative  sense  (e.g.,  the 
identification  of  "high"  versus  "low"  tracking  areas).  There  are  various 
factors  such  as  time  of  entry,  enlisted  man  versus  officer  status,  and  the 
rates  of  mental  and  physical  qualification  that  enter  into  any  attempt  to 


forecast  accessions. 
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2.1  Positive  Propensity  by  Tracking  Area 

Figures  2.1  -  2.7  graphically  present  the  propensity  data  for 
active  duty  services  as  well  as  the  National  Guard,  Reserves  and  Coast  Guard. 

The  overall  rank  order  of  the  active  duty  services  based  on 
expressed  propensity  levels  has  remained  consistent  across  all  five  waves 
of  this  study.  Once  again,  the  Air  Force  is  highest  (15-7$),  followed 
closely  by  the  Navy  (15.5$).  The  Army  (12.7$)  is  third  and  the  Marine  Corps 
(11.0$)  fourth. 

The  propensity  to  serve  in  the  Reserves  is  15.7$  and  for  the 
National  Guard  the  figure  is  l6.1$.  Respondents  who  expressed  positive 
propensity  to  serve  in  the  Reserve  Components  also  were  asked  which  branches 
of  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard  they  would  choose.  The  data  are  presented 
in  the  tabulations:  Volume  2,  Pages  2b  and  26;  and  Volume  5,  Pages  2b  and  26. 


serving) 
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Source:  Question  5a 

*  Differs  significantly  from  the  total 


POSITIVE  PROPENSITY  LEVELS  BY  TRACKING  AREA 
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Differs  significantly  from  the  total 


Table  2.1  summarizes  the  propensity  data  for  each  of  the  services 
within  each  of  the  2 6  tracking  areas.  Relative  to  national  averages,  the 
following  exceptions  occur: 

1.  The  propensity  to  serve  in  the  Air  Force  is  below  the  U.S. 
average  of  15.7$  in  one  tracking  area:  New  York  City 

(6.8$).  Three  tracking  areas  —  Texas  (2^.0$),  South  Carolina/ 
Georgia  (23.^+$),  and  New  Mexico/Colorado  (21.6$)  are  above  the 
national  average. 

2.  The  propensity  to  serve  in  the  Army  is  below  the  U.S.  average 
of  12.7  percent  in  these  tracking  areas:  New  York  City  (6.5$), 
Chicago  ('J  .h%) ,  Southern  California  (8.6$)  and  Philadelphia 
(7.2$).  South  Carolina/Georgia  (20.2$),  New  Orleans  (l8.1$), 
and  Kentucky  (l8.2$)  are  above  this  U.S.  average. 

3.  The  overall  propensity  to  serve  in  the  Marine  Corps  is  11.0 
percent.  Seven  tracking  areas  deviate  from  this  average.  New 
York  City  (6.1$),  Ohio  (6.U$),  Chicago  (6.7$),  Minnesota/Nebraska 
North  Dakota/South  Dakota  (7-2$),  and  Wisconsin  (6.5$)  are 
below  the  national  average.  South  Carolina/Georgia  (20.8$)  and 
Kentucky  (l8.7$)  are  above  this  U.S.  average. 

Six  tracking  areas  deviate  from  the  Navy1 s  national  average  of 
15.5  percent.  These  are  New  York  City  (7-^$)  and  Chicago  (8.1$) 
which  fall  below  the  national  average  and  Florida  (21.6$), 

Boston  (2U-5$),  South  Carolina/Georgia  (22.3$),  and  New  Mexico/ 
Colorado  (22.5$)  which  are  significantly  above  the  U.S.  average . 


5. 


The  National  Guard  with  a  total  U.S.  average  of  l6.1  percent 
is  significantly  below  average  in  New  York  City  (3.6%), 

Mi chi  gan/Indiana  (10.2%),  Chicago  (G.U%),  and  Philadelphia 
(9-b%) .  Ai abama/Mississippi /Tennessee  (25.7$),  Boston  (26. h%), 
and  Des  Moines  (72.3%)  are  ail  above  the  U.S.  average. 

6.  The  propensity  to  serve  in  the  Reserves  is  15-7  percent.  New 
York  City  (%.2%),  is  below  average.  South  Carolina/Georgia  (2h.l%) 
is  above  the  U.S.  average. 

7.  The  propensity  to  serve  in  the  Coast  Guard  is  relatively  low 

in  New  York  City  (b.8%) ,  Chicago  (6.1%),  and  Minnesota/Nebraska/ 
North  Dakota/South  Dakota  (2.%%).  The  propensity  to  serve  in 
the  Coast  Guard  is  relatively  high  in  Florida  (lQ.9%)  and 
Boston  (19.1$). 

These  data  indicate  that  two  tracking  areas  are  relatively  weak 
with  respect  to  propensity  to  join  any  of  the  military  services.  These 
areas  are  New  York  City  and  Chicago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  military  tends 
to  have  particular  appeal  in  southern  tracking  areas,  as  well  as  in  Boston 
and  New  Mexico/Colorado.  These  observed  differences  among  tracking  areas, 
discussed  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  can  be  the  result  of  such  factors 
as  demographics,  economics,  and  military  recruiting  efforts.  Variables  that 
are  believed  to  influence  propensity  are  examined  in  detail  in  Section  III. 


2 . 2  Two  Factors  Mediating  Between  Expressed  Propensity  and  Enlistment 

Two  important  mediating  factors  between  expressed  propensity  to 
serve  in  the  military  arid  actual  enlistment  are  expected  t.iir-'  of  entry  and 
whether  the  young  man  will  enter  as  an  enlisted  nan  or  as  an  officer.  Both 


factors  add  further  meaning,  to  the  propensity  measure.  A  discussion  of 


these  two  factors  follows. 


In  past  surveys,  positive  propensity  respondents  were  asked  to 
indicate  when  they  expected  to  enter  (l)  the  active  duty  services  and  (2) 
the  Reserve  components.  In  the  Fall  1977  survey,  positive  propensity 
respondents  were  asked  only  to  indicate  when  they  expected  to  join  the 
military  service. 

The  percentage  of  positive  propensity  men  who  said  they  will 
enter  either  the  active  duty  services  or  Reserve  components  within  the 
near  future  (within  two  years)  is  31.9#-  Three  tracking  areas  are 
above  the  U.S.  average  with  respect  to  enlisting  in  the  military  within 
the  next  two  years.  These  are  New  York  City,  Florida,  and  Washington/ 

Oregon.  On  the  other  hand,  Harrisburg,  Texas,  Pittsburg,  Richmond/North 
Carolina,  and  New  Orleans  fall  below  the  U.S.  average. 

Ohio,  Chicago,  and  New  Mexico/Colorado  have  an  above-average 
percent  of  positive  propensity  youth  who  expressed  long-term  expectations  , 
(i.e.,  two  or  more  years)  with  respect  to  joining  the  military.  The  proportion 
of  positive  propensity  youth  who  do  not  know  when  they  will  enlist  is  below 
average  in  Washington,  D. C. ,  Ohio , Chicago ,  Minnesota/Nebraska/North  Dakota/ 
South  Dakota,  New  Mexico/Colorado,  and  Washington /Oregon  and  above  average 
in  Texas  and  Southern  California 


Source:  Question  5a 
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As  stated  in  past  reports  of  this  study,  any  attempts  to  forecast 
rates  of  accession  must  consider  several  factors.  These  are  regional 
differences  that  occur  for  both  positive  and  negative  propensity,  expected 
time  of  entry,  and  mental  and  physical  disqualification  rates. 


2.2.2  Officer  Versus  Enlisted  Entry  Expectations 

Table  2.3  shows  the  data  for  officer  versus  enlisted  entry 
expectations.  As  the  table  indicates,  72.5%  of  positive  propensity 
youth  expect  to  enter  the  military  as  enlisted  men.  This  is  slightly  higher 
than  the  Fall  1976  figure  of  70.8%.  This  difference  is  not 
statistically  significant,  however.  The  percent  of  those  with  positive 
propensity  who  expect  to  enter  the  service  as  officers  remains  unchanged. 

The  balance  of  respondents  (3.5%,  not  shown  in  the  Table)  do  net  know 
whether  they  would  enter  as  enlisted  men  or  as  officers. 


Texas,  New  Mexico/Colorado,  and  Washington/Oregon  have  the  lowest 
percentage  of  positive  propensity  youth  who  expect  to  enter  the  military 
as  enlisted  men.  Just  the  opposite  is  true  of  Michigan /Indiana.  With 
respect  to  expectations  to  become  military  officers,  Michigan/Indiana  is 
below  the  national  level,  while  Alabama/Mississippi/Tennessee,  Mew  Mexico/ 
Colorado,  Texas  and  Washington/Oregon  are  above  this  average. 


.vw 

-V.-V 


TABLE  2.3  EXPECTATION  OF  ENTERING  SERVICE  AS  AN  ENLISTED  MAN  OR  AN  OFFICER 


<V  V 
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2. 3  Academic  Achievement  and  Derived  Quality  Index 

A  young  recruit's  success  in  the  military  is  contingent,  in  part, 
on  his  mental  abilities.  As  in  past  waves  of  this  study,  the  relative 
mental  quality  of  respondents  is  determined  by  asking  them  to 
report  several  areas  of  academic  information  —  high  school  grades, 
high  school  education  program,  mathematics  courses  taken  and  passed  in  high 
school,  and  science  courses  covering  electricity  and/or  electronics  taken 
and  successfully  passed  in  high  school.  A  quality  index  number  is  computed 
for  each  respondent  based  on  his  responses  to  these  questions.  High  school 
education  program  (i.e.,  college  preparatory,  commercial  business,  and 
vocational)  is  not  used  in  developing  this  index,  since  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  scalar  values  to  this  factor.  The  index  ranges  from  a  low  score  of 
1  to  a  high  score  of  10.  The  derivation  of  the  quality  index  was  explained 
earlier  in  Table  1.6. 


The  quality  index  data  are  reported  in  Table  2.1+ .  The  national 
quality  index  value  is  6.38  which  is  comparable  to  the  Fall  1976  figure 
(6.36).  The  current  level  appears  to  be  a  reversal  of  a  downward  trend 
observed  in  the  quality  index  across  the  previous  waves.  The  quality  index 
has  ranged  from  a  high  of  6.1+3  (Fall  1975)  to  a  low  of  6.29  (Spring  1977). 
Levels  of  quality  index  show  a  regional  pattern.  Quality  index  values 
are  below  average  in  several  southern  areas:  Florida,  Alabama/Mississippi/ 
Tennessee,  Richmond/North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky.  On  the  other  hand,  quality 
index  values  are  above  the  U.S.  average  in  these  eastern  tracking  areas: 

New  York  City,  Boston,  and  Pittsburgh. 


TABLE  2.4  RESPONDENT  QUALITY  INDEX 
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Source:  Volume  I,  page  204 
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As  Table  1.6  showed,  the  number  of  math  courses  taken  and  passed 
is  an  important  component  of  the  quality  index.  Table  2.5  shows  that  east 
coast  tracking  areas  are  superior  to  other  areas  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
math  courses  reported  taken  and  passed.  Just  the  opposite  is  true  of 
southern  tracking  areas.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  previous  surveys. 

While  the  high  school  curriculum  does  not  figure  directly  into 
the  derivation  of  the  quality  index,  it  contributes  to  an  understanding  of 
the  propensity  measure.  For  example,  yourg  men  enrolled  in  college  preparatory 
courses  are  probably  less  likely  than  the  average  high  school  student  to  be 
inclined  to  pursue  a  military  career,  since  students  who  have  actually 
attended  college  are  known  to  be  disinclined  toward  enlistment  (see  Table  3.2, 
page  99 ) . 

Table  2.6  shows  that  the  26  tracking  areas  differ  widely  with 
respect  to  high  school  education  programs.  Respondents  in  New  York  City, 

Boston  and  New  Orleans  are  more  likely  than  their  counterparts  in  other  areas 
of  the  country  to  have  had  a  college  preparatory  program  in  high  school. 
Respondents  in  several  southern  and  in  at  least  two  midwest  tracking  areas 
are  more  likely  to  have  had  a  vocational  program.  On  a  national  basis,  the 
percentage  of  youth  who  report  having  had  a  college  preparatory  program  in 
high  school  (h2. '■',%)  is  down  significantly  from  Fall  A'iR.oT). 

A  more  detailed  documentation  of  academic  achievement,  including 
quality  index  values,  is  available  in  Vol .  2,  pages  20  ■  u  >■  . !  !:<• 

supplementary  document  to  this  report. 


Source:  Question  21a 


TABLE  2.5  NUMBER  OF  MATH  COURSES  PASSED 


Source:  Question  21 
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2. h  Recalled  Recruiter  Contact 

Table  2.7  shows  the  level  of  recalled  recent  recruiter  contact 
(past  5  to  6  months)  for  the  total  national  sample  and  for  each  of  the  26 
tracking  areas.  Nationally,  26.0 %  of  the  sample  report  having  had 
contact  with  a  military  recruiter  within  the  past  five  to  six  months.  New 
York  City  falls  below  this  national  average.  Minnesota/Nebraska/lJorth  Dakota/ 
South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin  are  significantly  above  the  average.  As  discussed 
in  Section  I,  there  is  no  significant  Fall-to-Fall  national  change  in  this 
measure . 


ce:  Question  8a 


TABLE  2.7  HAD  RECENT  RECRUITER  CONTACT 
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2. 5  Adequacy  of  Information  Received  From  the  Recruiter 

As  in  the  past,  adequacy  of  information,  is  defined  in  quantitative 
terms.  Specifically,  each  respondent  who  reported  having  had  recruiter  contact 
was  asked  whether  lie  felt  that  the  information  provided  was  .... 

.  All  the  information  you  wanted 

.  Most  of  it 


Very  little 

Inadequate  information  was  defined  by  a  response  of  "very  little". 

The  analysis  of  variance  discussed  earlier  revealed  that  this  measure, 
over  the  two-year  period  of  this  study,  differs  significantly  (l)  from  wave 
to  wave  and  (2)  among  services.  Differences  in  this  measure  across  tracking 
areas  and  differences  with  respect  to  the  interactions  of  services,  tracking 
areas  and  time  all  were  found  to  be  not  statistically  significant.  The  lack 
of  statistical  significance  with  respect  to  tracking  areas  indicates  the 
following.  In  each  wave  of  this  study,  including  the  present  wave,  the 
measure  of  information  adequacy  has  shown  great  diversity  across  the  26  tracking 
areas.  However,  there  appears  to  be  no  consistent  pattern.  The  lack  of 
statistical  significance  with  respect  to  the  ('])  servi ce-by-t racking  area, 

(2)  service-by-time,  and  (3)  tracking  are-by-time  interactions  suggests  first 
that  the  individual  services,  on  the  average,  show  no  unique  strengths  or 
weaknesses  across  tracking  areas.  In  addition,  time-related  changes  in  the 
measure  are  not  unique  to  any  of  the  services  but  are  general  in  nature. 

Finally,  thpre  are  no  unique  time-related  changes  within  tracking  areas. 

Hence,  only  year-to-year  changer,  and  di  f ferences  am-  Tig  servicer  are  discussed. 


w  - 
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Table  2.8  shows  the  percent  of  respondents  who  reported  that  they 
received  inadequate  information  from  the  various  services.  On  a  national 
basis,  all  four  active  duty  services  do  reasonably  well  in  Fall  1977-  At 
worst,  only  one- in-six  respondents  felt  that  the  contacting  services  did  not 
provide  enough  information.  In  the  present  wave,  the  Air  Force  does  slightly 
better  than  the  other  three  services  in  providing  information  on  a  Fall  1976 
to  Fall  1977  basis.  The  services  as  a  group  did  not  change  on  this  measure. 
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TABLE  2 . 8  PERCENT  RECEIVING  INADEQUATE  INFORMATION  FROM  MILITARY  RECRUITER 
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2.6  Other  Activities  Concerning  Enlistment 

The  study  has  examined  in  all  five  waves  various  behaviors  related 
to  seeking  information  about  the  military.  Each  respondent  is  asked  whether 
or  not  he  has  undertaken  a  series  of  information  seeking  activities  during 
the  last  six  months.  The  data  are  summarized  in  Table  2.9  in  terms  of  the 
percent  of  youth  who  say  that  they  have  undertaken  a  particular  activity. 

Enlistment-oriented  activities  are  presented  below  in  descending 
order  of  mention  for  the  total  U.S.  sample.  There  have  been  no  major  shifts 
in  these  behaviors  since  the  first  wave  of  the  study. 


Talked  with  friends  in  or  out  of  service  37. b% 

Talked  with  one  or  both  parents  32. 5% 

Taken  aptitude  test  in  high  school  given  by 

Armed  Services  18.35 

Talked  with  wife/girlfriend  16.05 

Talked  with  teacher  or  guidance  counselor  12.0% 

Asked  for  information  by  mail  12.0% 

Physically  or  mentally  tested  at  military 

examining  station  U.9 r 

Made  toll-free  call  to  get  information  3.3% 


There  are  some  differences  across  tracking  areas  with  respect  to 
seeking  information  about  the  military.  New  York  and  Chicago  respondents 
were  somewhat  less  likely  than  youth  in  other  areas  of  the  country  to  seek 
information  about  enlistment.  On  the  other  hand,  Pittsburg,  South  Car-  -  1 5  no.' 
Georgia,  and  Wisconsin  youth  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  have  sought 
information . 
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2. 7  Knowledge  of  Monthly  Enlisted  Starting  Pay 

Respondents  in  each  wave  of  the  study  have  been  asked  to  provide 
unaided  their  best  estimates  of  monthly  enlisted  starting  pay  before  taxes. 
For  tabulation  purposes  ,  the  estimates  of  starting  pay  are  coded  by  $50 
intervals . 

Estimates  of  monthly  starting  pay  are  presented  in  Table  2. ID  in 

terms  of  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  were  not  able  to  make  an 

estimate  and  the  mean  dollar  value  of  monthly  starting  pay  for  those  respon 
dents  who  made  an  estimate. 

The  percentage  of  respondents  who  could  not  make  an  estimate  is 

50. 1!?  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  This  figure  is  significantly  higher 

than  the  corresponding  figures  for  three  preceeding  waves:  hi. 6%  (Fall  197 
U6 .h%  (Spring  1976),  and  1+3.95  (Fall  1976).  It  is  comparable,  however,  to 
the  Spring  1977  figure  (1+9- 65).  The  proportion  of  respondents  not  able  to 
make  an  estimate  is  particularly  low  in  Southern  California  and  particular! 
high  in  New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  average  estimate  of  starting  pay  for  the  total  U.S.  sample  is 
$1+01,  very  close  to  the  actual  figure  of  $397-  Thirteen  of  the  26  tracking 
areas  ranged  from  $lh  to  $52  above  the  U.S.  average  and  12  of  the  areas 
ranged  from  $15  to  $1+9  below  the  U.S.  average.  The  latter  tracking  areas 
represent  geographical  areas  in  which  marketing  >;■  manunieat.i r-nr.  e  u!  i  b-' 
implemented  to  alter  perceptions  of  monthly  enl i ntod  starting  pay.  Only 
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Arkansas  is  on  par  with  the  U.S.  average. 

The  relationship  between  starting  pay  and  propensity  to  serve  is 
examined  in  mo-re  detail  in  Section  IV. 


2.8 


Perceived  Difficulty  of  Obtaining  A  Full  Time  Job 


Labor  market  factors  can  be  expected  to  have  an  effect  on  enlist¬ 
ment.  Unemployment  rates  typically  vary  from  region-to-region  and  for 
men  of  different  ages,  and  people's  impressions  of  the  job  market  may  have 
a  greater  role  in  career  choice  than  the  actual  labor  situation.  In  the 
survey  respondents  regularly  have  been  asked  how  difficult  they  felt  it 
was  to  get  a  full  time  job. 

Table  2.11  summarizes  young  men’s  perceptions  of  the  market  for 
full  time  jobs.  Nationwide,  38-2%  of  the  sample  felt  that  for  a 
person  their  age  getting  a  full  time  job  in  their  area  was  very  difficult 
or  almost  impossible,  and  59.7^  felt  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult 
or  not  difficult  at  all.  These  figures  are  consistent  with  Fall  1976  figures 
A  number  of  tracking  areas  depart  in  one  direction  or  the  other  from  the 
national  averages.  Generally,  those  areas  in  which  more  respondents  felt 
that  a  Job  was  very  difficult /almost  impossible  to  get  are  located  in 
eastern  urban  regions,  e.g..  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  South  Carolina/ Georgia,  Arkansas,  Des  Moines,  Kansas  City/Oklahoma, 
Minnesota/Nebraska/North  Dakota/South  Dakota,  and  Texas,  more  individuals 
felt  that  getting  a  full  time  job  was  only  somewhat  difficult  or  not 


difficult  at  all. 


Source:  Question  3L 


SECTION  III 


Analysis  of  Target  Markets 

Through  the  use  of  the  propensity  measure,  we  are  in  effect 
segmenting  the  pool  of  "military  available"  young  men  into  those  men  who 
are  likely  to  be  more  receptive  to  the  military's  recruiting  efforts  (i.e., 
target  market)  and  those  who  will  not.  It  is  important  to  have  an  understanding 
of  what  causes  one  man  to  consider  the  military  as  a  career  and  another  man  to 
exclude  the  service  from  his  career  options.  Such  an  understanding  should 
help  the  services  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  their  recruiting. 

The  present  section,  first  examines  the  relationship  between 
propensity  and  a  number  of  demographic,  attitudinal,  and  behavioral 
factors.  The  intent  of  this  analysis  is  to  identify  those  factors  that 
discriminate  between  positive  and  negative  propensity  groups  and  it  is 
undertaken  for  propensity  for  military  service  in  general  as  well  as  for 
the  individual  services. 


The  following  variables  are  included  in  this  analysis: 


Demographic  Variables 
.  Age  (Qu.  3a) 

.  Employment  Status  (Qu.  3f,  3g,  3h) 

.  Race  (Qu.  26) 

.  Educational  Status  (Qu.  3b,  3c,  3d,  3e) 

.  Education  of  Father  (Qu.  21) 

.  Quality  Index  (See  Section  I) 

.  Intention  to  self-support  post-high  school  education  (Qu.  3J ) 
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Importance  of  Job  Attributes  ( Qu .  6a ) 

Achievability  of  Life  Goals  in  the  Military  (Qu.  11) 

Information  Sources  Actions  Taken 

.  Persons  Spoken  To/Actions  Taken  (Qu.  8c) 

.  Recruiter  Contact  (Qu.  8a,  9a,  9b,  9c,  9d,  9e) 

Influencers  (Qu.  12a,  12b, 13) 

Advertising  Recall  (Qu.  7b,  7d) 

Following  this  first  analysis,  this  section  examines  demographic. 


attitudinal  and  behavioral  characteristics  of  young  men  who  have  graduated 
from  high  school  and  are  not  currently  attending  school.  This  demographic 
group  represents  a  desirable  target  market  to  the  services. 
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3.1  Probability  of  Serving 

Propensity  consists  of  young  men's  ratings  of  their  probability 
of  entering  any  of  the  four  major  services.  While  most  analyses  in  this 
report  examine  positive  versus  negative  propensity,  scrutiny  of  the 
distribution  of  responses  within  the  measure  leads  to  some  interesting 
observations.  Table  3.1  presents  the  propensity  measure  broken  down  into 
each  of  its  response  alternatives. 

Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  Very  few  young  men  indicated  that  they  are  definitely 
going  to  enter  the  military  service.  The  great  majority 
of  respondents  in  the  positive  propensity  group  rated 
themselves  as  probable  entrants  rather  than  definite 
entrants . 

2.  The  largest  single  category  consists  of  those  who  said 
that  they  will  definitely  not  enter  a  given  military 
service.  This  ranges  from  a  low  of  h3.k%  for  the  Air 
Force  to  high  of  ^9.1%  for  the  Marine  Corps. 

3-  About  one-half  of  the  respondents  labeled  themselves  as 
probably  likely  or  probably  not  likely  to  Join  a  military 
service.  The  combination  of  these  middle  ground  respondents 
constitutes  the  majority  for  each  service,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  This  group  of  young  men,  who  are 
not  strongly  committed  for  or  against  a  military  career,  may 
provide  a  large,  fertile  market  for  recruitment  programs. 
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TABLE  3.1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  FOR  MEASURE  OF  PROPENSITY 


Response 

Air 

Force 

% 

Army 

% 

Marine 

Corps 

% 

Navy 

% 

Definitely 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.7 

Probably 

14.0 

11.3 

9.7 

13.7 

Probably  Not 

36.3 

36.6 

35.3 

35.8 

Definitely  Not 

43.4 

46.4 

49.7 

44.8 

Don't  know/No  answer 


4.7 


4.3 


4.1 


4.0 
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3.2  Demographic  Variables 

Demographic  differences  between  the  positive  and  negative  propensity 
groups  are  presented  in  Table  3.?.  The  statistical  reliability  of  these 
differences  was  assessed  by  computing  univariate  F  ratios.  All  the  com¬ 
parisons  appearing  in  the  Table  3-2  are  statistically  significant  at  the  95# 
confidence  level. 

The  difference  between  the  positive  and  negative  propensity  groups 
can  be  characterized  as  follows : 

1.  Positive  propensity  individuals  are  younger. 

2.  Considerably  more  positive  propensity  individuals  are 
unemployed  and  looking  for  work. 

3.  Blacks  comprise  over  twice  as  great  a  proportion  of  the 
positive  propensity  group  as  of  the  negative  propensity 
group.  Other  non-Whites  are  also  more  highly  represented. 

4.  High  school  students  * ake  up  a  higher  proportion  of  the 

positive  grouj  of  the  negative  group,  but  college 

students  are  about  three  times  as  likely  to  have  a  negative 
propensity  for  military  service.  High  school  graduates  who 
are  no  longer  in  school  are  also  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  negative  propensity  group.  This  demographic  group  is 
examined  in  greater  detail  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

5.  The  quality  index,  detailed  in  Section  I,  indicates  that 
positive  propensity  individuals  have  weaker  academic 
preparation.  Positive  men  appear  to  come  from  lower 


TABLE  3.2 


ANALYSIS  OF  PROPENSITY  TO  SERVE  IN  THE  MILITARY 
PROFILES  ON  DEMOGRAPHIC  VARIABLES 


Positive 

Negative 

Variable 

Propensity 

Propensity 

Average  age* 

17.82 

18 . 56 

Not  employed/looking 

for  work 

30.4% 

16.4% 

Blacks 

14.2% 

6.0% 

Other  non-white 

7 . 0% 

3.9% 

Students 

62.3% 

53.7% 

10th  grade 

9.2% 

3.3% 

11th  grade 

24 . 9% 

13.1% 

1-2  years  of  college 

5.8% 

17.0% 

High  school  graduate 

r 

not  in  school 

24 . 8% 

36.5% 

Education  of  father* 

2 .61 

3.24 

Quality  index* 

5.90 

6.59 

Would  work  part-time 

to  support 

post-high  school  < 

education 

82 . 8% 

76 . 2% 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 


>.v- 
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socio-economic  backgrounds,  at  least  as  indexed  by  father's 
education. * 

6.  More  positive  propensity  young  men  would  work  part-time 
to  support  any  post-high  school  education.  This  seems 
consistent  with  their  lower  socio-economic  backgrounds. 


D 

t  > 

* 


*  Education  of  father  was  measured  on  an  eight  point  scale: 

1.  Did  not  complete  high  school 

2.  Finished  high  school  or  equivalent 

3.  Adult  education  program 
1*.  Business  or  trade  school 

5.  Some  college 

6.  Finished  college  (four  years) 

7.  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 

8.  Obtained  a  graduate  or  professional  degree 


'I 


v% 


^  k  •  . >  •  •  •  * 


’  .  1  .**  «,*»  t.** a,''1*  < 

Lv’..  .w*. *  JTU.  J. 
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The  demographic  profile  of  the  individual  ser. ices  has  also 
been  examined  and  the  characteristics  of  men  with  a  positive  propensil 
for  each  service  appear  in  Table  3»3.  Profiles  for  the  negative  propei 


groups  have  been  omitted  since  they  resemble  the  profile  of  the  overa; 
negative  group  shown  in  Table  3.2.  Statistical  tests  have  been  condui 
which  compare  each  service's  positive  propensity  group  to  the  correspc 
negative  propensity  group  for  each  variable.  Entries  in  Table  3.3  wei 
found  to  be  significantly  different  from  the  characteristics  of  the  n< 
group . 


The  differences  between  positive  and  negative  groups  within 
each  service  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  differences  between  the 
overall  positive  and  negative  groups.  A  statistical  analysis  of  the 
demographic  profiles  for  each  service  reveals  that  these  profiles  are 
identical  to  one  another.  Uius  it  appears  that  all  services  draw  upoi 


pools  of  youths  with  fairly  similar  demographic  profiles,  and  that 
these  youths  differ  in  a  fairly  constant  fashion  from  negative  propen! 
youths. 
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TABLE  3.3 

DEMOGRAPHIC  PROFILES  OF 
POSITIVE  PROPENSITY  GROUPS  - 

INDIVIDUAL  SERVICES 


Air 

National 

Force 

Army 

Marines 

Navy 

Guard 

Reserves 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Average  age* 

17.79 

17.87 

17.82 

17.88 

18.08 

17.99 

Not  employed: 
looking  for  work 

29.4 

36.4 

30.7 

29.9 

29.7 

30.6 

Blacks 

17.1 

18.2 

15.4 

14.3 

16.5 

15.7 

Other  non-white 

6.5 

7.2 

8.0 

5.9 

6.1 

6.4 

Students 

63.2 

60.3 

61.5 

61.7 

55.6 

61.4 

10th  grade 

9.3 

10.3 

10.7 

7.6 

7.3 

7.1 

11th  grade 

25.7 

22.7 

24.9 

25.7 

21.2 

22.8 

1-2  years  of  college 

5.2 

5.2 

5.5 

5.8 

6.1 

6.5 

High  school  graduate 
not  in  school 

25.8 

24.2 

24.7 

26.7 

30.1 

26.6 

Education  of  father* 

2.68 

2.28 

2.35 

2.58 

2.60 

2.71 

Quality  index* 

6.06 

5.78 

5.69 

5.86 

5.92 

6.07 

Would  work  part-time 
to  support  post- high 
school  education 

83.4 

81.9 

80.9 

83.3 

83.3 

83.8 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

vlv; 
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3.3  Importance  of  Job  Attributes 

Part  of  Section  I  examined  the  relative  importance  of  job 
attributes  as  perceived  by  16-21  year  old  males.  At  this  point,  attention 
is  focused  upon  .the  different  perceptions  of  positive  and  negative  propen¬ 
sity  men.  Table  3.*»  provides  this  comparison. 

The  positive  propensity  group  rated  each  job  attribute,  on  the 
average,  as  more  important  that  did  the  negative  propensity  group.  The 
greatest  difference  on  any  attribute  appears  for  "Is  a  career  you  can 
be  proud  of".  Compared  to  the  negative  propensity  group,  positive 
propensity  men  felt  this  attribute  is  particularly  important.  The  pattern 
of  these  data  have  not  altered  noticeably  since  the  Fall  1976  survey. 

These  data  were  analyzed  for  each  of  the  services.  Generally, 
the  results  for  individual  services  are  similar  to  those  for  overall 
propensity  found  in  Table  3.U.  A  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  reveals 
that  differences  between  positive  and  negative  propensity  groups  are  general 
and  not  service  specific.  That  is,  all  of  the  services  draw  upon  youths  with 
similar  perceptions  of  job  attributes. 

For  an  attribute  to  help  attract  prospects  to  enlist,  it  must  be 
both  important  and  perceived  as  attainable  in  the  military.  Hence,  an 
attribute's  perceived  relative  importance  and  perceived  attainability,  considered 
together,  may  be  a  particularly  informative  comparison.  Such  a  comparison  is 
illustrated  below,  first  for  positive  propensity  respondents  and  secondly 
for  negative  propensity  individuals. 
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TABLE  3.4 


ANALYSIS  OF  PROPENSITY  TO  SERVE  IN  THE  MILITARY 
MEAN  RATINGS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  JOB  ATTRIBUTES* 


Positive 

Propensity 


Negative 

Propensity 


Difference  + 


% 

% 

% 

Is  a  career  you  can  be 
proud  of 

1.98 

2.48 

.50 

Gives  you  an  opportunity 
to  better  your  life 

1.96 

2.29 

.  33 

Trains  you  for  leadership 

2.31 

2.64 

.  33 

Allows  you  to  see  many 

different  countries  of  the 
world 

2.59 

2.92 

.33 

Teaches  you  a  valuable 
trade  or  skill 

1.85 

2.16 

.31 

Gives  you  a  job  which  is 
challenging 

2.07 

2.38 

.31 

Provides  good  benefits 
for  you  and  your  family 

1.87 

2.16 

.29 

Has  other  men  you  would  like 
to  work  with 

2.57 

2.84 

.27 

Gives  you  the  job  you  want 

1.97 

2.23 

.26 

Pays  well  to  start 

2.10 

2.29 

.19 

Helps  you  get  a  college 
education 

2.30 

2.46 

.16 

*  Scale  Value: 


+1 
+2 
+  3 
+4 
+  5 


Extremely  Important 
Very  Important 
Fairly  Important 
Not  Important  At  All 
No  Answer 


Therefore,  smaller  values  indicate  more  perceived  importance. 


+In  the  difference  column  a  large  value  indicates  that  the  positive 
propensity  group  considers  the  attribute  as  more  important  than  the 
negative  propensity  group.  All  differences  are  significantly  greater 
than  zero. 


/.4 
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Relatively  Easy  Relatively  Hard 

To  Attain  *  To  Attain 


Teaches  valuable  trade 

Good  benefits  for  you 

Relatively 

Opportunity  to  better  your  life 

and  your  family 

Import  suit 

Career  you  can  be  proud  of 

Job  you  want 

Opportunity  for  travel 

Men  you  would  like 

Relatively 

Challenging  Job 

to  work  with 

Less  Important 

Helps  you  get  a 

college  education 

Pays  well  to  start 

Trains  for  leadership 

Only  three  attributes  perceived  by  positive  propensity  individuals 
to  be  relatively  important  are  also  among  those  perceived  to  be  relatively 
easy  to  attain  in  the  military. 


"Teaches  you  a  valuable  trade  or  skill"  was  considered  by  positive 
propensity  youth  to  be  important  and  attainable  in  the  military.  Clearly 
this  dimension  is  a  strong  point  in  the  military  recruiting  effort.  However, 
two  important  attributes  —  "Gives  you  the  Job  you  want"  and  "Good  benefits 
for  you  and  your  family"  —  were  viewed  as  relatively  hard  to  attain  in  the 
military.  These  areas  represent  recruiting  opportunities. 


This  pattern  in  the  evaluation  of  Job  attributes  among  positive 
propensity  youth  is  similar  to  the  past  two  surveys  (Spring,  1977  and  Fall, 
1976).  Two  exceptions  appear  with  respect  to  the  relative  attainability 


*  Based  on  a  rank  ordering  of  percentages  of  respondents  who  feel  the 
attribute  can  be  achieved  in  the  military  (Qu.  6b). 
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of  job  attributes.  "Opportunity  to  better  your  life"  is  now  perceived  to  be 
relatively  easy  to  attain,  while  the  opposite  shift  appears  for  "Trains 
for  leadership". 


The  same  job  attribute  analysis  appears  below  for  negative 
propensity  respondents'.  Only  one  of  the  11  attributes  was  perceived  to 
be  both  relatively  important  and  relatively  easy  to  attain  in  the  military  - 
"Teaches  you  a  valuable  trade  or  skill." 


Relatively  Easy 
To  Attain 


Relatively  Hard 
To  Attain 


Relatively 

Important 


Teaches  valuable  trade 


Good  benefits  for  you 
and  your  family 

Job  you  want 

Pays  well  to  start 

Opportunity  to  better 
your  lift 


Relatively 

Less 

Important 


Challenging  job 

Helps  you  get  a  college 
education 

Opportunity  to  travel 
Trains  for  leadership 


Men  you  would  like 
to  work  with 

Career  you  can  be 
proud  of 


The  pattern  in  the  evaluation  of  job  attributes  among  negative 
propensity  respondents  differs  from  that  of  their  positive  propensity 
counterparts  in  several  ways.  Both  propensity  groups  perceived 
"Pays  well  to  start"  to  be  relatively  hard  to  attain  in  the  military. 
However,  the  negative  propensity  respondents  attached  more 
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importance  to  pay  than  did  positive  propensity  youth.  Both  groups  attached 
relatively  lover  value  to  "Helps  you  get  a  college  education"  and  "Trains 
for  leadership"  hut  differ  in  their  perceptions  of  their  attainability  in 
the  military.  Moreover,  both  groups  attached  relatively  higher  value  to 
"Opportunity  to  better  your  life",  but  differ  in  their  perceptions  of  its 
attainability  in  the  military.  Finally,  in  sharp  contrast  to  positive 
propensity  respondents,  negative  propensity  youth  perceived  "Is  a  career 
you  can  be  proud  of"  to  be  both  low  in  importance  and  perceived  attainability. 
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3.4  AchievabilitY  of  Life  Goals 

Positive  and  negative  propensity  groups  should  be  distinguishable 
with  respect  to  whether  they  feel  that  life  goals  can  be  better  achieved  in 
military  or  civilian  life.  Table  3.5  presents  the  findings  for  this  issue. 
An  average  rating  less  than  3*00  indicates  that  the  goal  is  perceived  to 
be  more  achievable  in  the  military;  a  rating  above  3.00  indicates  that  the 
goal  is  more  achievable  in  a  civilian  career. 

For  every  goal  the  positive  propensity  group  viewed  military  life 
as  better  enabling  achievement  than  did  the  negative  propensity  group.  The 
difference  between  the  two  propensity  groups  is  particularly  great  in  the 
cases  of  "Developing  your  potential,"  "Learning  as  much  as  you  can,"  and 
"Doing  challenging  work."  However,  even  positive  propensity  men  did  not 
view  a  military  career  as  a  means  to  "Making  a  lot  of  money,"  "Being  able 
to  make  your  own  decisions  on  the  Job"  and  achieving  "Personal  freedom." 
Negative  propensity  men  viewed  all  life  goals  as  more  attainable  in  civilian 
life  except  "Doing  challenging  work,"  "Adventure  and  excitement,"  and  "Job 
security."  These  findings  are  fairly  consistent  with  past  surveys. 

These  data  also  were  analyzed  for  each  of  the  services.  The  results 
for  individual  services  are  similar  to  those  for  overall  propensity  found  in 
Table  3.5.  Like  the  Job  attribute  data,  differences  between  positive  and 
negative  propensity  groups  were  found  to  be  general  and  not  service  specific. 
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TABLE  3 . 5 

ANALYSIS  OF  PROPENSITY  TO  SERVE  IN  THE  MILITARY 
ACHIEVABILITY  OF  LIFE  GOALS 
AVERAGE  RATINGS* 


Positive 

Propensity 


Negative 

Propensity 


Difference 


% 

% 

% 

* 

— 

Developing  your  potential 

2.44 

3.28 

.84 

Learning  as  much  as  you  can 

2.39 

3.17 

.78 

Doing  challenging  work 

2.30 

3.00 

.70 

Adventure  and  excitement 

1.93 

2.59 

.  66 

Making  a  lot  of  money 

3.49 

4.14 

.65 

Recognition  and  status 

2.44 

3.04 

.60 

Having  the  respect  of  friends 

2.65 

3.23 

.58 

Working  for  a  better  society 

2.63 

3.20 

.57 

Being  able  to  make  your  own 
decisions  on  the  job 

3.55 

4.03 

.48 

Job  security,  i.e.,  a  steady 
job 

2.24 

2.70 

.46 

Personal  freedom 

3.82 

4.27 

.45 

Helping  other  people 

2.64 

3.07 

.43 

*  Scale  Value: 

+1  =  Much  more 

likely  in 

military 

+2  =  Somewhat  1 

more  likely 

in  military 

+3  =  Either  civilian  or  military 
+4  =  Somewhat  more  likely  in  civilian 
+5  =  Much  more  likely  in  civilian 


Therefore,  a  smaller  value  indicates  relatively  greater  military 
likelihood.  The  groups  differ  significantly  on  all  goals. 
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3.5  Information  Sources,  Actions  Taken,  Recruiter  Contact,  Influencers 
From  a  recruiting  standpoint,  this  section  details  a  particularly 

important  set  of  variables.  Some  factors  which  distinguish  positive  and 
negative  propensity  men  are  potentially  controllable  by  the  military,  e.g., 
recruiter  contact.  Other  factors,  such  as  information  sources,  also  might 
constitute  elements  in  the  process  of  making  a  decision  to  enlist.  Table 

3.6  compares  the  two  propensity  groups  in  terms  of  the  people  with  whom 
enlistment  was  discussed,  enlistment-related  action  initiated  and  recall  of 
military  recruiting  advertising. 


Some  respondents  from  both  propensity  groups  have  discussed  enlist¬ 
ment  with  various  people,  but  talking  about  a  military  career  with  parents, 
friends  with  military  experience,  or  others  is  far  more  common  among  those 
with  positive  propensity.  They  are  also  more  likely  to  have  sought  information 
either  by  mail  or  by  calling  a  toll-free  information  number.  More  young  men 
with  a  positive  propensity  have  been  tested  by  the  Armed  Services  either 
in  high  school  or  in  a  military  examining  station. 


In  summary,  positive  propensity  individuals  are  far  more  likely  to 
have  discussed  a  military  career  or  to  have  engaged  in  various  enlistment- 
related  actions.  All  these  differences  are  statistically  significant  and 
most  are  large  in  absolute  magnitude,  i.e.,  positive  propensity  men  are  often 
twice  as  likely  to  have  talked  to  someone  or  have  engaged  in  the  given  action. 


The  relationship  of  recruiter  contact  to  propensi+y  has  been 
examined  and  the  findings  also  appear  in  Table  j.t.  More  positive  propensity 
respondents  have  at  some  time  had  contact  with  a  recruiter.  Moreover, 
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TABLE  3.6 
(continued) 

Positive 

Propensity 

Negative 

Propensity 

Significant 

% 

% 

Influential  Sources  in  Favor  of 

Father 

Mother 

Initiator  of  Parental  Discussion 


Father 

Mother 

Respondent 

Advertising  Recall  (%  Recall  Seein 


Hearin 


Air  Force 


-r,  Army 

y. 

•r. 


Marine  Corps 
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recruiter  contact  during  the  past  6  months  shows  clear  differences  between 

positive  and  negative  propensity  groups,  with  12 .U%  more  positive  propensity 

men  having  such  contact.  When  contact  with  a  recruiter  has  occurred,  a 

clear  majority,  73.6%,  of  negative  propensity  respondents  indicated  that  the 

contact  was  initiated  by  the  recruiter.  On  the  other  hand,  hO.2%  ( 100 %  -59.8%) 

of  positive  propensity  respondents  indicated  that  their  contact  with  a 

recruiter  was  self-initiated.  A  small,  but  statistically  significant,  difference 

between  propensity  groups  appears  in  terms  of  the  perceived  adequacy  of 

recruiter  information.  There  are  large  differences,  however,  with  respect  to 

the  degree  to  which  recruiter  information  favorably  altered  attitudes  toward  joining. 

More  positive  propensity  men  reported  that  they  perceive  their 
parents  to  support  the  idea  of  their  serving  in  the  military.  Fewer  mothers 
than  fathers  in  either  propensity  group  were  perceived  as  favorable  toward 
enlistment,  but  more  mothers  of  high  propensity  prospects  were  perceived  to 
be  favorably  disposed  than  those  of  negative  propensity  youth.  Regardless 
of  propensity,  it  is  usually  the  respondent  rather  than  his  parents  who 
initiates  discussion  about  Joining  the  military. 

Positive  propensity  respondents  were  as  likely  as  their  negative 
propensity  counterparts  to  recall  seeing  or  hearing  advertising  for  each  of 
the  active  duty  services. 

Table  3.7  relates  propensity  towards  each  service  to  contact  with 
a  recruiter  from  that  service.  For  each  of  the  services,  the  propensity 
groups  differ  in  contact  with  a  recruiter.  These  differences  are  statistically 


significant . 
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TABLE  3.7 

EVER  HAD  CONTACT  WITH  RECRUITER  FROM  SPECIFIC  SERVICE 
RELATED  TO  PROPENSITY  FOR  THE  SAME  SERVICE 


Air  Force 


Army 


Marine  Corps 


Navy 


Propensity  for  Individual  Services 
Positive  Negative  Difference 

%  %  % 


20.4 


12.2 


+  8.2 


33.6  22.2  +11.4 

22.6  11.8  +10.8 

25.3  13.5  +11.8 


Base:  All  Respondents 


3.6 


Enlistment  Decision  Process 


In  this  report  an  individual  is  defined  as  having  a  positive 
propensity  for  military  service  if  he  has  indicated  that  he  definite] 
probably  will  enter  any  of  the  four  major  active  services.  Table  3.6 
demonstrates  the  extent  to  which  this  occurs  in  the  Fall  1977  sample. 

From  Table  3-8  it  is  clear  that  a  large  number  of  men  who  ha 
positive  propensity  for  each  of  the  active  services  were  also  positiv 
towards  one  or  more  other  services.  This  is  the  case  most  often  for 
dividuals  with  positive  propensity  toward  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps, 
those  with  a  positive  propensity  toward  the  National  Guard  or  Reserve 
often  showed  a  positive  disposition  towards  the  active  services. 

This  finding  reinforces  conclusions  drawn  by  the  analysis  of 
demographic  variables  that  the  various  active  services,  for  the  most 
part,  draw  upon  the  same  or  a  similar  pool  of  young  men.  It  is  also 
sistent  with  the  notion  that  many  individuals  initially  decide  upon  a 
military  career  and  then  choose  between  the  different  services. 
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3.7  Summary  Comments  on  Target  Market  for  Active  Services 

From  this  analysis  of  positive  and  negative  propensity  groups  a 
profile  has  emerged  which  characterizes  the  likely  candidates  for  active 
duty  military  services.  Findings  from  previous  waves  provide  confirmation 
that  the  high  propensity  young  man  in  contrast  to  his  low  propensity  peers 
can  he  characterized  as ; 

Demographics 
.  Younger 

.  More  likely  to  be  unemployed 
.  More  likely  to  be  non-white 
.  Less  educated 

.  Having  a  less  educated  father 

.  Having  lower  values  on  the  Quality  Index 
Attitudes,  Beliefs,  Values 

.  Feeling  that  important  job  attributes  can  be  found  in  the 
military 

.  Believing  that  the  military  is  relatively  more  likely  to 
enable  achievement  of  life  goals 

Environmental /Behavioral  Variables 

.  Having  had  recent  contact  with  a  recruiter 

Having  sought  information  on  a  military  career  by  mail 
or  by  phone 

.  Having  taken  an  Armed  Services  test  at  a  recruiting 
station  or  in  high  school 

.  Having  discussed  entering  the  military  with  parents  or 
friends 

.  Feeling  that  his  parents  are  more  favorable  to  his 
entering  the  military 
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3. 8  High  School  Graduates  Not  in  School 

Individuals  who  have  graduated  high  school  and  are  not  currently 
attending  school  represent  a  particularly  attractive  market  to  the  services. 
In  the  Fall  1977  survey,  32.7 %  of  the  sample  fall  into  this  demographic 
classification.  Tables  3.9  and  3.10  profile  this  group  in  terms  of  key 
demographic,  attitudinal  and  behavioral  variables  vis-a-vis  the  total 
sample.  The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  are  not  in  school  are  below  the 
total  national  population  of  l6  to  21  year  old  male  youth 
with  respect  to  not  employed  and  looking  for  work  and,  in 
general,  tend  to  be  above  average  with  respect  to  their 
quality  index  but  below  average  with  respect  to  high  school 
grades  and  father's  education. 

2.  High  school  graduates  who  are  not  in  school  tend  to  be  below 
the  U.S.  average  with  respect  to  propensity  to  join  the 
military. 

3.  With  respect  to  enlistment-related  information  sources  and 
actions  taken,  high  school  graduates  who  are  not  in  school 
tend  to  be  below  average  with  respect  to  talking  to  parents 
and  teachers/counselors  about  enlistment.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  group  is  above  average  with  respect  to  talking  with 
wives/girlfriends.  Despite  their  lower  propensity  to  join, 
this  segment  of  male  youth  is  above  the  U.S.  average  with 
respect  to  having  been  tested  for  military  service. 
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U.  High  school  graduates  who  are  not  in  school  reported  an 
above  average  incidence  of  recruiter  contact.  Reported 
recruiter-initiated  contact  is  above  average  for  this 
group  with  respect  to  the  Army  and  below  average  with  respect 
to  the  Air  Force. 

5.  High  school  graduates  who  are  not  in  school  are  generally 
on  par  with  the  U.S.  averages  with  respect  to  the  perceived 
adequacy  of  recruiter  information.  This  group,  however, 
was  below  average  as  far  as  feeling  more  favorable  about 
enlisting  after  talking  to  recruiters. 

6.  This  sub-sample  of  male  youth  are  on  par  with  national 
averages  with  respect  to  perceived  attitudes  of  influencers 
and  parental  discussions  about  enlistment. 

7.  With  respect  to  service  advertising  recall,  high  school 
graduates  who  are  not  in  school  are  on  par  with  national 
averages. 

8.  High  school  graduates  who  are  not  attending  school  are  on 
par  with  the  U.S.  averages  with  respect  to  the  relative 
importance  of  Job  attributes  and  the  achievability  of  life 
goals. 
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TABLE  3 . 9 


DEMOGRAPHIC  PROFILE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  NOT  IN  SCHOOL 


High  School 

Total 

Statistically 

Variable 

Graduates 

Sample 

Significant 

m 

Not  employed/looking  for  work 

12.4% 

20.9% 

yes 

Blacks 

8.6% 

8.6% 

no 

Other  non-white 

4 . 3% 

4.9% 

no 

r« 

A's  and  B's  in  high  school 

24.2% 

29.3% 

yes 

* 

Quality  Index* 

6.48 

6.38 

yes 

A 

Education  of  father** 

2.69 

3.06 

yes 

s 

Base 

(1728) 

(5284) 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

**  Education  of  father  was  measured  on  an  eight  point  scale: 

1.  Did  not  complete  high  school 

2.  Finished  high  school  or  equivalent 

3.  Adult  education  program 

4.  Business  or  trade  school 

5.  Some  college 

6.  Finished  college  (four  years) 

7.  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 

8.  Obtained  a  graduate  or  professional  degree 

+  Total  U.S.  falls  beyond  the  range  of  two  Standard  Errors  of  the  high  school 
graduate  estimate. 
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ATTITUD INAL/BEHAVIORAL  PROFILE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  NOT  IN  SCHOOL 

(Propensity  to  serve  in  the  military,  information  sources, 
action  taken,  recruiter  contact,  advertising  recall) 


Positive  Propensity 

High  School 
Graduates 

Total 

Sample 

Statistically 

Significant 

% 

% 

Air  Force 

12.4 

15.7 

yes 

Army 

9.4 

12.7 

yes 

Marine  Corps 

8.3 

11.0 

yes 

Navy 

12.6 

15.5 

yes 

Information  Sources 

Talked  with  one  or  both  parents 

28.8 

32.5 

yes 

Talked  with  friends  already  in  the 
service  or  who  have  been  in  the 
service 

38.8 

37.4 

no 

Talked  with  teacher  or  guidance 
counselor 

9.5 

12.0 

yes 

Talked  with  wife  or  girlfriend 

19.2 

16.0 

yes 

Actions  Taken 

Asked  for  information  by  mail 

11.1 

12.0 

no 

Made  toll-free  call  to  get  information  3.6 

3.3 

no 

Physically  or  mentally  tested  at  a 
military  examining  station 

7.2 

4.9 

yes 

Taken  aptitude  test  in  high  school 
given  by  Armed  Services 

22.9 

18.3 

yes 

+  Total  U.S.  falls  beyond  the  range  of 

two  Standard 

Errors  of  the 

high  school 

graduate  estimate. 
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TABLE  3.10 

(continued) 

High  School 
Graduates 

Total 

Sample 

Statistically+ 

Significant 

% 

% 

Recruiter  contact  (Ever) 

60.3 

50.0 

ves 

Recruiter  contact  (Past  5-6  Months) 


Recruiter  contact  initiated  b 


recruiter 
Air  Force 


Army 

Marine  Corps 
Navy 

Recruiter  information  considered  adequate 


Air  Force 

Army 

Marine  Corps 
Navy 


Felt  more  favorable  about  ioinina  after 


talkinq  to  recruiter 


Air  Force 

Army 

Marine  Corps 
Navy 

Influential  sources  in  favor  of  enlistment 


Father  28.1 

Mother  20.5 


+  Total  U.S.  falls  beyond  the  range  of  two  Standard  Errors  of  the  high  school 
graduate  estimate. 
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TABLE  3.10 

(continued) 

High  School 
Graduates 

Total 

Sample 

Initiator  of  Parental 

% 

Discussion 

% 

Father 

16.7 

16.9 

Mother 

8.7 

8.6 

Respondent 

65.3 

67.3 

Advertisinq  Recall  (% 

Recall  Seeinq/Hearinq) 

Air  Force 

56.9 

59.2 

Army 

65.1 

64.4 

Marine  Corps 

63.8 

63.1 

Navy 

62.1 

62.1 

Statistically* 

Significant 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


+  Total  U.S.  falls  beyond  the  range  of  two  Standard  Errors  of  the  high  school 
graduate  estimate. 


SECTION  IV 

AWARENESS  AND  KNOWLEDGE 
OF  MILITARY  INFORMATION  PROGRAMS 


Historically,  this  study  has  examined  various  factors  which  may 


affect  a  young  man's  decision  to  join  the  military.  Some  of  these  factors 
tend  to  be  basically  psychological,  i.e.,  an  individual's  life  goals,  and 
the  importance  of  various  job  attributes  in  deciding  upon  a  career.  A 
second  set  of  factors  consists  of  important  persons  who  may  influence  the 
decision  to  enter  the  military.  Both  of  these  sets  of  factors  have  been 
discussed  in  previous  sections  of  the  report. 

A  third  set  of  factors  are  the  products  of  military  information 
programs:  awareness  of  advertising  for  the  various  services  and  knowledge 
of  starting  pay  in  the  military.  These  are  discussed  in  the  following 
section. 

U  .1  Top-of-Mind  Awareness  of  Specific  Services 

One  measure  of  advertising  effectiveness  is  "top-of-mind" 
awareness,  or  the  initial  associations  an  individual  has  with  a  given 
concept.  Starting  in  the  Spring  1977  wave  a  measure  of  "top-of-mind" 
awareness  was  introduced  primarily  to  establish  a  baseline  for  future 
assessment  of  advertising  effectiveness.  Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate 
which  branch  of  service  they  thought  of  first,  when  the  "Armed  Services"  or 
"military"  are  mentioned. 
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Results  are  presented  in  Table  U.l.  The  Army  was  mentioned 
first  by  the  greatest  number  of  respondents,  followed  by  the  Air  Force, 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Combining  first,  second  and  other  mentions,  the 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy  were  each  named  by  approximately  60-70%  of  the 
respondents,  while  the  Marine  Corps  was  named  by  U6.5%.  Awareness  of  each 
service  did  not  change  significantly  from  Spring  1977. 

Table  U.2  presents  the  relationship  between  "top-of-mind" 
awareness  (first  association)  of  each  service  and  propensity  to  join  that 
service.  There  appears  to  be  a  definite  association  between  these  two 
measures.  As  in  the  Spring  1977  wave,  men  with  a  positive  propensity  for 
a  given  service  tended  tc  initially  associate  the  concept  "Armed  Services" 
or  "military"  with  that  service.  This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to 
respondents  who  expressed  positive  propensity  for  the  Army.  The  circled 
values  in  Table  U.2  highlight  this  association.  No  statistical  significance 
is  implied  by  this  notation.  As  was  suggested  in  the  Spring  1977  report 
of  this  study,  the  "top-of-mind"  awareness  measure  appears  to  be  a  good 
advertising-related  tracking  indicator  of  Dositive  propensity  for  specific 


services. 


BRANCH  OF  SERVICE  NAMED 


Percent 


Service  Mentioned 

First  Mention 

% 

Army 

34.9 

Air  Force 

24.0 

Navy 

21.5 

Marine  Corps 

13.3 

Coast  Guard 

1.9 

None/No  Answer 

4.3 

Source:  Questions  4a  and  4b 
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RESPONSE  TO  "ARMED  SERVICES" 
Respondents  Who  Mentioned 


Specific  Services 


All  Other 
Second  Mention  Mentions 

All 

Mentions 

Combined 

% 

% 

% 

20.9 

13.6 

69.4 

19.2 

17 . 0 

60.2 

32.1 

15.8 

69.4 

15.9 

17.3 

46.5 

2.3 

6.1 

10.3 

9.6 

45.6 

59 . 5 
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4. 2  Advertising  Content  Recall 

Starting  in  Spring  1977  respondents  were  asked  to  report  ev< 
thing  they  remembered  about  advertising  for  a  specific  service.  Res] 
answers  have  been  coded  into  a  set  of  categories  and  the  results  are 
in  Table  5.3  for  each  service.  In  order  to  assess  any  changes  over  1 
in  this  measure ,  both  the  Spring  1977  and  Fall  1977  data  are  presente 
The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  Advertising  recall  for  the  Air  Force  has  increased 
significantly  from  Spring  to  Fall,  increasing  by  10 
percentage  points.  The  percentage  of  respondents  who 
were  not  able  to  recall  specific  advertising  content, 
however,  did  not  change.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
young  men  who  reported  that  they  remember  seeing  or 
hearing  advertising  for  the  Air  Force  were  able  to 
recall  what  they  had  seen  or  heard. 

Young  men  who  could  recall  something  about  the  Air 
Force's  advertising  most  often  remembered  information 
about  learning  a  trade  and  job  opportunities.  Other 
frequently  recalled  content  were  scenes  of  men  with 
equipment  and  talk  of  educational  benefits. 
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The  recall  of  these  copy  points  increased  significant];.'  from 
from  Spring  to  Fall:  teaching/learning  a  trade,  variety  of 
jobs,  equipment  without  men,  educational  benefits,  travel, 
good  pay,  slogans,  and  service  praise. 

2.  Advertising  recall  for  the  Army  increased  significantly 

(+Q.h%  points)  from  Spring  to  Fall.  Of  the  four  services, 
the  Army's  advertising  received  the  highest  recall.  At 
the  same  time,  a  larger  proportion  of  young  men  in  the  Fall 
than  in  the  Spring  were  able  to  recall  specific  advertising 
content.  More  than  one-half  of  the  Fall  1977  survey 
respondents  were  able  to  recall  what  they  had  seen  or 
heard. 


Young  men  who  could  recall  content  of  the  Army  advertising 
most  often  remembered  information  about  learning  a  trade, 
job  opportunities,  education  benefits,  travel  opportunities 
and  messages  urging  enlistment. 

Coupled  with  the  increase  in  overall  Army  advertising 
recall  were  significant  increases  in  the  recall  of  specific 
copy:  teaching/learning  a  trade,  variety  of  jobs,  men 
with  equipment,  men  in  uniform,  educational  benefits, 
travel,  good  pay,  adventure  and  service  praise. 

3.  Advertising  recall  for  the  Navy  increased  significantly 
(+6.7%  points)  from  Spring  to  Fall.  The  percentage  of 
young  men  who  were  not  able  to  recall  specific  advertising 
copy  did  not  change . 
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Travel,  adventure  and  messages  urging  enlistment  were 
advertising  content  remembered  most  often.  Travel  content 
was  linked  most  often  with  the  Navy. 

Few  significant  changes  in  recall  of  specific  copy  content 
were  noted. 

h.  Of  the  four  services,  the  Marine  Corps  registered  the 
largest  increase  in  Spring-to-Fall  changes  (+11$  points) 
in  advertising  awareness.  At  the  same  time,  a  larger 
percentage  of  respondents  were  able  to  recall  specific 
advertising  copy. 

The  most  memorable  advertising  content  were  Marine  Corps 
slogans.  Of  those  recalling  a  Marine  Corps  slogan,  83 
percent  remembered  that  the  "Marines  were  looking  for  a 
few  good  men".  (See  tabulations:  Volume  2,  page  79). 

Significant  Spring-to-Fall  increases  in  advertising  content 
recall  include:  teaching/learning  a  trade,  variety  of 
jobs,  men  in  training,  men  in  uniform,  educational  benefits, 
travel,  slogans  and  service  praise. 


TABLE  4 . 3 


RECALL  OF  ADVERTISING  FOR  THE  AIR  FORCE 


Have  Seen/Heard  Advertising;  Recall  Content 

Sprinq  1977 

Fall  1977 

Change 

Statistically 

Significant 

% 

49.3 

% 

59.2 

+9.9 

yes 

Teaching/learning  a  trade 

5.8 

8.4 

+  2.6 

yes 

Opportunities 

4.8 

6.1 

+  1.3 

no 

Men  with  equipment 

4.4 

5.5 

+  1.1 

no 

Variety  of  jobs 

2.1 

5.2 

+  3.1 

yes 

Educational  benefits 

3.3 

4.9 

+  1.6 

yes 

Travel/see  the  country/world 

2.5 

4 . 5 

+  2.1 

yes 

Want  you  to  join/enlist 

3.7 

4.2 

+  .5 

no 

Equipment  without  men 

1.9 

3.5 

+  1.6 

yes 

Good  pay/good  starting  pay 

1.5 

2.6 

+  1.1 

yes 

Slogans  (e.g.,  Fly  with  the  Air  Force) 

.8 

2.6 

+  1.8 

yes 

Praised  service 

.4 

1.5 

+  1.1 

yes 

Men  in  training 

.8 

1.5 

+  .7 

no 

Adventure 

.7 

1.4 

+  .7 

no 

Men  in  uniform 

.6 

1.2 

+  .6 

no 

Fun/recreation 

.4 

.6 

+  .2 

no 

Men  with  flag 

- 

.1 

+  .1 

no 

Men  with  guns 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  benefits  (e.g.,  health) 

1.9 

1.7 

-.2 

no 

Other  miscellaneous  mentions 

4.7 

3.2 

-1.5 

yes 

Don't  recall  content 

29.4 

28.7 

-.7 

no 

Have  Not  Seen/Heard  Advertising 

50.7 

40.8 

-9.9 

yes 

Base* 

(1871) 

(1737) 

*  The  reduced  bases  reflect  the  fact  that  each  respondent  was  asked  the  advertising  question 
for  only  one  or  two  of  the  four  military  services. 


TABLE  4 . 3 
(continued) 

RECALL  OF  ADVERTISING  FOR  THE  ARMY 


Statistically 

Spring  1977  Fall  1977  Change  Significant 


Have  Seen/Heard  Advertising;  Recall  Content 

Teaching/learning  a  trade 

Educational  benefits 

Variety  of  jobs 

Travel/see  the  country/world 

Opportunities 

Want  you  to  join/enlist 

Good  pay/good  starting  pay 

Slogans  (e.g..  Join  the  people  who've 
joined  the  Army) 

Men  with  equipment 

Men  in  training 

Men  in  uniform 

Praised  service 

Adventure 

Equipment  without  men 

Fun/recreation 

Men  with  guns 

Mon  with  flag 

Other  benefits  (e.g.,  health) 

Other  miscellaneous  mentions 
Don't  recall  content 

Have  Not  Seen/Heard  Advertising 

Base* 


56.0 

64.4 

00 

+ 

yes 

6.1 

8.1 

+  2.0 

yes 

4.3 

7.3 

+  3.0 

yes 

3.3 

6.7 

+  3.4 

yes 

3.6 

6.6 

+  3.0 

yes 

5.9 

6.5 

+ .  6 

no 

6.1 

5.4 

-.7 

no 

2.6 

4.0 

+1.4 

yes 

3.3 

3.9 

+  .6 

no 

1.4 

3.9 

+2.5 

yes 

2.5 

3.2 

+  .7 

no 

1.2 

2.7 

+1.5 

yes 

.5 

1.6 

+1.1 

yes 

.3 

1.5 

+1.2 

yes 

.6 

.9 

+  .3 

no 

.  3 

.3 

- 

- 

.1 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

.  1 

i  .  1 

- 

2.1 

3.3 

+  1.2 

yes 

6.2 

5.3 

-.9 

no 

30.8 

26.2 

-4.6 

yes 

44.0 

35.6 

-8.4 

yes 

(1838) 

(1955) 

The  reduced  bases  reflect  the  fact  that  each  respondent  was  asked  the  advertising 
question  for  only  one  or  two  of  the  four  military  services. 


TABLE  4 . 3 
(continued) 


RECALL  OF  ADVERTISING  FOR  THE  NAVY 


Have  Seen/Heard  Advertising;  Recall  Content 

Spring  1977 

Fall  1977 

Change 

Statistically 

Significant 

% 

55.4 

% 

62.1 

+6.7 

yes 

Travel/see  the  country/world 

13.3 

14.7 

+1.4 

no 

Want  you  to  join/enlist 

6.0 

5.8 

-.2 

no 

Adventure 

2.2 

5.7 

+  3.5 

yes 

Equipment  without  men 

2.8 

3.8 

+1.0 

no 

Variety  of  jobs 

1.6 

3.7 

+2.1 

yes 

Teaching/learning  a  trade 

5.4 

3.6 

-1.8 

yes 

Opportunities 

5.0 

3.6 

-1.4 

no 

Men  with  equipment 

3.8 

3.4 

-.4 

no 

Educational  benefits 

3.2 

3.3 

+  .1 

no 

Men  in  uniform 

1.3 

1.9 

+ .  6 

no 

Praised  service 

.3 

1.6 

+  1.3 

yes 

Men  in  training 

.7 

1.4 

+  .7 

no 

Fun/recreation 

1.0 

1.3 

+  .3 

no 

Good  pay/good  starting  pay 

1.7 

1.0 

-.7 

no 

Slogans  (e.g..  Navy  makes  boys  into  men) 

.5 

.4 

-.1 

no 

Men  with  flag 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Men  with  guns 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  benefits  (e.g.,  health) 

.9 

1.0 

+  .1 

no 

Other  miscellaneous  mentions 

7.6 

2.9 

-4.7 

yes 

Don't  recall  content 

26.3 

25.7 

-.6 

no 

Have  Not  Seen/Heard  Advertising 

44.6 

37.9 

-6.7 

yes 

Base* 

(1811) 

(1592) 

a 

r 

, 

\ 

* 

«■ 

1 


The  reduced  bases  reflect  the  fact  that  each  respondent  was  asked  the  advertising 
question  for  only  one  or  two  of  the  four  military  services. 


Respondents  who  recalled  advertising  by  a  specific  service  also 
were  asked  how  meaningful  the  advertising  was  to  them.  Ratings  were  made 
on  a  four-point  scale  and  the  results  appear  in  Table  1+ .  U . 

According  to  Table  U.U,  the  advertising  by  all  four  services  was 
rated  on  the  average  between  "Somewhat  meaningful"  and  "Not  very  meaningful" 
There  were  no  significant  differences  among  the  services  on  this  measure 
nor  changes  in  the  data  from  Spring  to  Fall. 
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TABLE  4.4 

PERSONAL  REACTIONS  TO  ADVERTISING  ABOUT  SPECIFIC  ACTIVE  SERVICES 


Service 


Percent  Who  Believe 
Advertising  to  Be 
"Verv"/"Somewhat"  Meaningful 


Average  Rating* 


Sample 

Base 


Air  Force 

54.9% 

Army 

44.2% 

Marine  Corps 

42.7% 

Navy 

49.7% 

*  Scale  Value: 

Advertising  Very  Meaningful 
Advertising  Somewhat  Meaningful 
Advertising  Not  Very  Meaningful 
Advertising  Not  At  All  Meaningful 


Source:  Question  7c 
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U .3  Likely  Response  to  Advertisements 

An  inherent  part  of  the  services’  print  advertising  programs 
has  been  to  encourage  readers  to  actively  seek  additional  information 
about  the  services  (e.g.,  call  toll  free  number,  mail  in  coupon,  etc.). 

As  a  means  of  assessing  what  actions  young  men  are  likely  to  take  with 
respect  to  an  advertisement  that  interests  them,  respondents  were  asked  in 
the  Fall  1977  survey  to  rank  order  four  possible  responses  to  an  advertisement, 


The  results  shown  in  Table  b.5  indicate  that  respondents  are  more 
likely  to  clip  out  an  ad  and  save  it  and  least  likely  to  go  to  the  advertiser 
(e.g.,  recruiter)  for  more  information. 


V.V.% 


7.  . . — ' *■ ' 
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Source:  Question  17 
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U.U  Media  Habits 

Historically,  this  study  has  attempted  to  provide  guidance  in 
the  development  of  advertising  strategies.  In  an  attempt  to  provide 
further  input  to  the  creation  of  advertising  strategies,  respondents  were 
asked  a  series  of  new  questions  dealing  with  magazine  readership  and 
television  programming  preferences.  The  results  are  discussed  below. 

Respondents  were  read  a  list  of  22  magazines  plus  Sunday  newspaper 
and  asked  to  indicate  how  often  they  read  each  and  which  were  their  two 
favorite . 


As  shown  in  Table  U.6,  Sunday  newspapers  are  read  by  virtually 
all  of  the  respondents.  Sports  Illustrated,  Sport  and  TV  Guide 
follow  in  order.  All  four  of  these  periodicals  are  read  with 
some  degree  of  frequency.  In  total,  15  of  these  periodical 
information  sources  are  read  by  at  least  one-half  of  the  young 
men.  Sunday  newspapers  and  Sports  Illustrated  lead  the  list  of 
favorites  by  a  large  margin. 


J 

] 

-J 

•1 


4 


3 

j 


>  V 


I 
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Table  h.f  indicates  respondents’  preferences  with  respect  to 
type  of  television  programs.  Comedies  are  the  favorite  programs  followed 
by  sports.  Movies  and  dramas  are  next,  with  respondents  indicating  equal 
preference  for  these  two  types  of  programs. 


sV/' 
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TABLE  4.6 

MAGAZINE  READERSHIP 


Rate  As 

Maqazine 

Read 

First/Second 

Favorite 

Frequency 
of  Readinq’ 

% 

% 

Sunday  newspaper 

88.2 

29.7 

1.87 

Sports  Illustrated 

78.4 

18.7 

2.39 

Sport 

72.2 

8 . 7 

2  .  59 

TV  Guide 

72.2 

9.0 

2.52 

Time 

68.7 

8.7 

2.81 

Reader's  Digest 

67.9 

4.8 

2.88 

Newsweek 

63.3 

5.8 

2.92 

Popular  Mechanics 

61.0 

5.5 

2 . 96 

Popular  Science 

59.0 

3.1 

3.12 

Mechanics  Illustrated 

57.6 

3.2 

3.03 

Outdoor  Life 

55.5 

5.1 

3.07 

Field  &  Stream 

52.2 

5.0 

3.20 

Hot  Rod 

51.7 

8.6 

3.11 

People 

50.1 

3.6 

3.19 

Sports  Afield 

49.4 

3.5 

3.13 

Cycle 

39.6 

5.1 

3.31 

Car  Craft 

33.5 

2.3 

3.43 

Popular  Hot  Rodding 

32.1 

4.0 

3.43 

Parade 

25.1 

2.0 

3.59 

Senior  Scholastic 

17.3 

.  3 

3.75 

Family  Weekly 

16.9 

.  5 

3.73 

National  Future  Farmer 

14.9 

1 . 2 

3.76 

Ebony 

13.2 

1.9 

3.77 

Base:  All  Respondents 


*Scale  Value : 


+1  =  Very  often 

+2  =  Fairly  often 

+3  =  Once  in  a  while 

+4  =  Never 

Source:  Questions  15a  and  15b 
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TABLE  4.7 

TELEVISION  PROGRAM  PREFERENCE 


Percent  Naming 

Program  Type  As  First  Choice 


Comedies  (e.g.,  All 
in  the  Family, 

M*A*S*H* ,  Welcome 

Back  Hotter)  45.4 


Sports 


24 . 5 


Movies 


15 . 1 


Dramas  (e.g.,  Starsky  & 
Hutch,  Little  House  on 
the  Prairie,  the  Waltons) 


Base:  All  Respondents 


Source : 


Question  16 


Insofar  as  today's  military  represents  an  alternative  tc 
career  opportunities,  perceived  starting  pay  may  be  an  important 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  join  the  service.  Accordingly,  res 
have  been  asked  in  each  wave  of  the  survey  to  estimate  the  starti 
pay  for  an  enlisted  man  in  the  military.  Table  b.8  presents  the  r 
terms  of  averages,  first  for  those  who  were  able  to  make  an  estim 
and  then  for  those  who  were  asked  again  to  make  an  estimate  after 
answering  "don't  know".  Within  each  of  these  two  clusters  of  res 
results  are  presented,  first  for  those  with  positive  versus  negat- 
propensity  for  the  military  in  general,  and  then  for  the  respects 
and  negative  propensity  groups  for  each  of  the  major  services. 

Overall,  h9-9%  of  the  sample  was  able  to  estimate  startir 
This  is  significantly  lower  than  the  Fall  1977  figure  —  56.1%.  1 

estimate  was  $U01.  This  is  very  close  to  the  actual  current  figui 
However,  as  in  past  waves  there  was  a  great  degree  of  variation  ir 
estimates.  As  many  as  11%  of  the  total  sample  and  9- 8$  of  positi-\ 
men  estimated  monthly  starting  pay  to  be  more  than  $^75 5  while  aln 
both  the  total  sample  and  positive  propensity  men  estimated  starti 
be  under  $27^  a  month. 

Respondents  who  initially  claimed  to  have  no  idea  of  the 
starting  pay  gave  a  somewhat  higher  average  estimate  of  pay  ($^2^1 
others ,  when  asked  a  second  time . 


TABLE  4 . 8 


ESTIMATE  OF  STARTING  PAY 
BY  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PROPENSITY  GROUPS 


Could  Estimate 


Positive 

Propensity 

Negative 

Propensity 

Difference 

(Positive  minus  Negative) 

Any  Service 

$389 

$407 

~$18 

Air  Force 

$392 

$403 

-$11 

Army 

$383 

$404 

-$21 

Marine  Corps 

$391 

$403 

--$12 

Navy 

$398 

$402 

-$4 

Total  Sample  $401 

Could  Not  Estimate 

Positive 

Propensity 

Negative 

Propensity 

Difference 

(Positive  minus  Negative) 

Any  Service 

$417 

$425 

-$8 

Air  Force 

$427 

$422 

+  $  5 

Army 

$408 

$426 

-$18 

Marine  Corps 

$422 

$423 

-$1 

Navy 

$408 

$426 

-$18 

Total  Sample  $422 


Source: 


Questions  10a  and  10b 
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For  every  service,  those  with  negative  propensity  gave  higher 
estimates  of  starting  pay  on  average  than  did  those  with  positive  propensity. 
This  finding  is  consistent  with  findings  reported  in  past  waves  of  this 
study.  In  preceding  reports  it  has  been  suggested  that  positive  propensity 
individuals  tend  to  have  lower  salary  expectations  because  they  are  drawn 
from  more  modest  socio-economic  backgrounds  than  negative  propensity 
individuals. 

A  demographic  analysis  of  the  data  to  support  this  reasoning  appears 
in  Table  U.9.  This  analysis  indicates  that  the  father's  education  (an 
indicator  of  socio-economic  background)  is  the  most  discriminating  variable 
with  respect  to  estimated  starting  pay.  As  Table  U.9  shows,  the  average 
estimate  of  starting  pay  of  respondents  whose  fathers  have  less  than  a  high 
school  education  is  $U2  (among  young  men  who  could  estimate)  and  $60  (among 
young  men  who  initially  could  not  estimate)  less  than  those  whose  fathers 
have  at  least  some  college  education.  Race  appears  to  be  a  less  discriminating 
variable  with  respect  to  this  measure. 

Among  job  attributes  investigated  in  this  series  of  surveys,  good 
starting  pay  has  consistently  received  rankings  of  moderate  importance  by 
both  positive  and  negative  propensity  respondents.  However,  it  is  viewed 
as  the  attribute  which  is  least  achievable  in  the  military.  Since  positive 
propensity  individuals  have  tended  to  underestimate  the  true  level  of  start¬ 
ing  pay  in  the  military,  it  has  been  suggested  that  correcting  misperceptions 
about  starting  pay  might  have  a  positive  impact  on  recruitment. 
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TABLE  4.9 

ESTIMATE  OF  STARTING  PAY 
BY  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 


Education  of  Father  Could  Estimate  Could  Not  Estimate 


Less 

Than  High 

School 

$384 

$397 

High 

School 

$395 

$413 

More 

Than  High 

School 

$426 

$457 

Race 

Black  and  Other  Non-White  $388  $416 


White 


$403 


S473 
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With  the  above  in  mind,  respondents  were  asked  what  effect  a  $50 
a  month  pay  raise  would  have  on  their  likelihood  of  enlisting.  The  results 
are  shown  in  Table  h  .10. 

Among  men  with  positive  propensity  for  joining  the  service,  more 
than  one-half  (53.9%)  said  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  enlist  given 
a  $50  a  month  pay  increase.  Among  men  who  do  not  intend  to  enlist  the  idea 
of  a  $50  a  month  pay  raise  has  some  impact.  Seventeen  (17.3)  percent  of 
these  young  men  said  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  enlist  if  the  starting 
pay  were  increased  by  $50  a  month.  These  figures  are  similar  to  findings 
reported  in  the  Fall  1976  survey.  All  in  all,  communication  of  pay  and  pay 
increases  may  offer  recruiting  opportunities  among  both  positive  and  negative 
propensity  men. 
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TABLE  4.10 

EFFECT  OF  $50  PAY  RAISE  ON  LIKELIHOOD  OF  ENLISTING 
RELATED  TO  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PROPENSITY  GROUPS 
ALL  FOUR  ACTIVE  DUTY  SERVICES  COMBINED 


Positive 

Propensity 

% 


Negative 

Propensity 

% 


More  likely 


53.9 


17.3 


Not  more  likely 


39.9 


77.3 


Don't  Know/No  Answer  6.3 


5.4 


Base:  All  Respondents 


Source: 


Question  10c 
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4. 6  Knowledge  of  Educational  Benefit  Programs 

The  Fall  1977  survey  assessed  respondents'  knowledge  of  the 
current  educational  benefit  program  in  which  the  government  contributes 
$2.00  to  an  educational  savings  account  for  every  $1.00  which  an  individual 
contributes.  Respondents  were  asked  to  identify  this  program  from  among 
three  possible  alternatives. 

As  Table  4.11  shows,  each  alternative  received  20-40  percent  of 
the  choices,  indicating  the  possibility  of  considerable  guessing.  Nevertheless 
the  positive  propensity  group  of  young  men  selected  the  correct  program 
(i.e.,  government  adds  $2.00  for  every  $1.00  saved)  more  often  than  the 
incorrect  alternatives,  and  significantly  more  often  than  the  negative 
propensity  group.  All  in  all,  it  appears  that,  despite  poor  knowledge  about 
the  current  education  benefit  program,  positive  propensity  men  are  somewhat 
more  informed  than  negative  propensity  men.  These  findings  are  comparable 
to  Spring  1977  findings,  at  which  time  this  question  was  first  posed  to  survey 
respondents.  Hence,  the  level  of  knowledge  regarding  the  current  educational 
benefit  program  has  not  changed  during  the  past  six  months. 
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TABLE  4.11 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATION  BENEFIT  PROGRAMS 


Benefit  Alternatives 


Positive  Negative 

Propensity  Propensity 


% 


% 


Eligible  for  up  to  36 
months  of  tuition 

assistance  25.7  31.3 


Government  adds  $2.00 
for  every  $1.00 

saved*  39.3  27.2 


Eligible  for  up  to  18 
months  of  tuition 


assistance 

22.0 

21.3 

Don ' t  know/No  answer 

13.0 

20.2 

% 

i 


m 


Base:  All  Respondents 


*  Correct  alternative.  The  difference  between  the  positive 
and  negative  propensity  groups  is  statistically  significant. 


Source: 


Question  14 


APPENDICES 
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Because  respondents  are  weighted  unequally  it  is  not  correct 
to  assess  standard  errors  by  methods  which  would  be  appropriate  with 
unweighted  data. 

Hence,  standard  errors  were  computed  for  all  those  variables 
retort  :  at  th<’  nationa1  level  using  a  replicated  .'ample  procedure  developed 
by  W.  E.  Deining  for  use  with  weighted  data  (Proceedings  of  the  ASQC, 

June  5,  196l). 

Standard  errors  estimated  in  this  way  averaged  10  percent 
greater  than  those  obtained  by  applying  the  procedures  ordinarily  used 
with  unweighted  data. 

The  accompanying  tables  provide  95%  confidence  intervals  for 
percentages  observed  in  this  study  which  are  ten  percent  larger  than  those 
obtained  by  ordinary  binomial  methods. 
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APPENDIX  I 

STATISTICAL  RELIABILITY 


STATISTICAL  RELIABILITY  FOR  DETERMINING  ACCURACY 
OF  PERCENTS  WITHIN  A  SINGLE  SAMPLE* 

At  the  95%  level  of  confidence 


Mag 

nitude  of  Expected  or 

Observed 

Percent 

Sample 

10% 

20% 

30% 

40% 

50% 

Size 

90% 

80% 

70% 

60% 

50% 

100 

6.  4 

8.  7 

9.  8 

10.  6 

10.  8“ 

200 

4.  8 

6.2 

6.  9 

7.  5 

7.  6 

400 

3.  3 

4.  3 

5.  0 

5.  2 

5.  4 

bOO 

2.6 

3.  5 

4.  1 

4.  3 

4.  5 

1000 

2.  1 

2.  8 

3.  1 

3.  3 

3.  4 

2000 

1.  4 

2.  0 

2.  2 

2.  4 

2.  4 

2600 

1.  3 

1.7 

2.  0 

2.  1 

2.  1 

3000 

1.2 

1.6 

1.8 

2.  0 

2.  0 

Not  to  be  used  for  comparing  observations  from  different  groups  of 
respondents 

**  Observed  percent  _+  the  appropriate  number  shows  by  how  much  the 
observation  could  vary  due  to  sampling  error 


STATISTICAL  RELIABILITY  FOR  COMPARING  PERCENTS 
BETWEEN  TWO  INDEPENDENT  SAMPLES* 


At  the  95%  level  of  confidence 

Average  of  the  Two  Observed  Percents 

of  Each 

10% 

ZWo 

TWo 

Sample 

90% 

80% 

70% 

£o a 

50% 

100 

9.  2 

12.  2 

14.  0 

14.  9 

is.  r 

200 

6.  4 

8.  7 

9.  8 

10.  6 

10.  8 

400 

4.  6 

6.  2 

6.  9 

7.  5 

7.  6 

600 

3.  7 

5.0 

5.8 

6.  2 

6.  3 

1000 

2.  9 

3.  8 

4.  5 

4.  7 

4.  9 

2000 

2.  1 

2.  8 

3.  1 

3.  3 

3.  4 

2600 

1.  8 

2.  4 

2.  8 

2.  9 

3.  0 

3000 

1.7 

2.  2 

2.  5 

2.  8 

2.  8 

Not  to  be  used  for  measuring  accuracy  of  percents  within  a  single 

sample 

**  Minimum  difference  required  between  the  observed  percents  in  the 
two  sampled  populations  to  be  statistically  different 
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APPENDIX  II 
TRACKING  AREA  CONCEPT 

The  "Tracking  Area"  concept  is  an  integral  part  of  the  study  ob¬ 
jectives.  It  is  designed  to  allow  each  Service  to  relate  the  findings  to 
one  or  several  recruiting  districts.  Each  Service  has  a  different  num¬ 
ber  of  recruiting  districts  with  some  local  discretion  as  to  advertising 
and  recruitment  allocations.  A  Tracking  Area  represents  the  common¬ 
ality  among  Services.  Data  collection  and  analysis  based  on  Tracking 
Areas  allows  comparison,  evaluation,  and  goal  setting  within  each  Service 
on  a  local  basis. 

The  tracking  Areas  were  constructed  around  these  criteria:  l)  to 
limit  the  number  of  Army  District  Recruiting  Commands,  Navy  Recruiting  Districts, 
Air  Force  Recruiting  Detachments  (Squadrons)  and  Marine  Corps  Recruiting 
Stations  to  three  each  or  less  per  Tracking  area,  2)  to  see  that  the  TA's 
have  a  high  commonality  among  services,  i.e.,  a  high  percentage  of  the 
counties'  Military  Available  being  common  to  all  four  Services,  and  3)  to 
represent  regionally  meaningful  clusters  of  recruiting  districts  for  the 
Services . 

For  purposes  of  this  research,  26  TA's  were  defined  which  account 
for  every  county  in  the  Continental  United  States.  This  strategy  provides 
for  national  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  survey  findings,  as  well  as 
individual  findings  for  the  26  TA's. 
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Since  each  Tracking  Area  is  to  contain  undivided  Recruiting 
Districts  for  each  Service,  some  counties  occur  in  more  than  one  TA. 
For  all  2 6  areas  the  cumulative  overlap  is  13  percent. 


The  percentage  of  Military  Availables  in  the  United  States  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  varying  numbers  of  tracking  areas  is  approximately  as 
follows : 


Number  Percent 

of  TA1 s  Military  Available 


Top 

5 

28.7 

Top 

10 

52.9 

Top 

13 

65.1 

Top 

15 

72.2 

Top 

18 

81.2 

Top 

20 

86.8 

All 

26 

100.0 

v_n 
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APPENDIX  III 

WEIGHTING  OF  RESPONDENTS 

The  need  to  compare  characteristics  of  individual  tracking  areas 
leads  naturally  to  a  study  design  in  which  the  numbers  of  respondents  in 
each  tracking  area  are  approximately  equal.  However,  since  the  track¬ 
ing  areas  contain  unequal  numbers  of  military  availables ,  we  cannot  estimate 
national  statistics  by  simply  adding  up  the  data  for  all  the  respondents ; 
respondents  in  larger  tracking  areas  should  be  weighted  more  heavily  than 
those  in  smaller  tracking  areas. 


i 


I  >* 

i  V' 


The  respondent  weighting  system  used  in  this  wave  represents 
an  improvement  over  that  of  earlier  waves.  In  the  first  two  waves  each 
respondent  was  classified  into  one  of  156  cells  on  the  basis  of  tracking 
area,  age,  and  race  (13  tracking  areas  X  6  age  categories  X  2  races  =  156 
cells).  The  actual  number  of  military  availables  corresponding  to  each 
cell  was  estimated  from  census  data.  The  weight  for  respondents  in  a  cell 
was  then  simply  the  estimated  number  of  military  availables  corresponding 
to  that  cell  divided  by  the  number  of  respondents  in  the  cell. 

The  problem  with  that  weighting  method  was  that  for  some  cells 
with  few  respondents  (such  as  blacks  in  certain  age  categories  in  certain 
tracking  areas)  the  denominator  of  the  weighting  fraction  was  quite  variable. 
This  led  to  weights  that  varied  considerably  from  cell  to  cell,  an  under- 
sirable  property  since  it  leads  to  some  loss  of  statistical  precision  in 
the  data. 
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The  weighting  system  used  since  the  Fall  1976  wave  is  somewhat 
different  in  principle,  in  that  fewer  weights  are  required.  One  weight 
is  computed  for  each  tracking  area  and  another  for  each  age/race  combi¬ 
nation.  The  weighting  constant  for  each  cell  is  simply  the  product  of 
the  appropriate  tracking  area  and  age/race  weights. 

Since  fewer  weights  are  computed  by  this  method  (96  tracking 
areas  plus  12  age/race  combinations  =  38)  than  by  the  old  method  ( 12  X  26  =  312 
they  are  much  more  stable  and  the  variation  between  effective  weights  applied 
to  individual  cells  is  reduced  substantially.  This  should  lead  to  some 
increase  in  statistical  precision. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


F  RATIOS  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 


Propensity  Data 

Information 
Adequacy  Data 

Variable 

F  Ratio 

F  Ratio 

Service  (S) 

110. 7  it 

5.03 

Time  (T) 

99.12 

5.57 

Tracking  Areas  (TA) 

26.99 

•  91 

S  x  T 

.6 

1.26 

S  x  TA 

1.82 

1.12 

T  x  TA 

U.95 

1.92 

Market  Facts,  Inc.,  100  $.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  t>060b 


OMB  #22-R-  0339 


Job  No.  Ji 00-  1 


MILITARY  SERVICE  STUDY 
-  Screening  Questions  - 


Market  Facts  Repr.  _ 

Field  Station  _ 

Time  Interview  Began 


Date 

AM/ PM  Time  Ended  _ 


I  II  !  II  I  I  Uq 

Hello.  My  name  is  of  Market  Facts,  an  opinion  research  company.  I  am  takmg  a  survey  among 

young  men  between  the  ages  of  lb  and  21. 

1.  Is  there  a  young  man  in  your  household  in  this  age  group?  (DO  NOT  INCLUDE  SONS  LI  VINO  AWAY 
AT  SCHOOL.  ) 

Yea  l  -7  No  2  (IFRMlNAlt  AND  MCCORD  ON  '21  open) 

Jr  CALL  Hi.:  OKU  SHKf.I) 

2a.  How  many?  (CIRCLE  NUMBER) 

1  2  3  4  5  or  more  (WRITE  IN'  NUMBER)  (^t!) 

2b.  What  is  his  age,  please?  '(What  are  their  ages,  please  --  please  start  with  the-  oldest.  )  (RECORD  BELOW) 

Qu.  3a 

Currently 
a  Junior 

or  Senior  In  Military  Service, 


in  ho 

or 

uege 

in 

Qu. 

tNa  tiona 

3b 

L  Oaard  or 

Qu.  3c 

Ke 

s  e  rve 

Qu. 

.  3d 

Qi 

J.  2b 

es 

G  rad. 

School 

No 

w 

H«S  Be.- 

n _ 

Wilt  Be 

la 

ii 

ii 

11 

20 

iX 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes  ! 

Mo 

Yea  No 

1 . 

Hi 

LJ2 

L3 

Hi 

□5 

3 

□l 

3 

□i 

3 

L.i  i 

J* 

□i  ./ 

(23-27) 

2. 

□t 

3 

r  3 

H« 

3 

3 

□l 

3 

IJl 

3 

!.  i 

V 

Hi  '  2 

(28-32) 

3. 

Q 

L2 

no 

D» 

3 

3 

□  l 

3 

□l 

I  2 

i.ji 

k 

i _ .I  3 

(33-37) 

4. 

Hi 

r  2 

'0 

3 

3 

3 

□l 

3 

□l 

3 

L  Jl 

M 

Ljl 

i  c 

(38-42) 

3a.  (DETERMINE  FOR  EACH)  Is  (NAME  FIRST  AGE)  currently  a  Junior  or  Senior  in  college  or  attending 
Graduate  School'-'  (RECORD  ABOVE) 

3b.  (DETER  MINI  FOR  EACH)  lb  he  currently  in  military  service,  National  Guard  or  the  Reserves7 
(THIS  DOFS  NOT  INCLUDE  ROTC.)  (RECORD  ABOVE) 

3c.  (DETERMINE  FOR  EACH)  Has  he  ever  served  in  military  service.  National  Guard,  or  the  Reserve*? 
(THIS  DOFS  NOT  INCLUDE  ROTC.)  (RECORD  ABOVE) 

3d.  (DETERMINE  FOR  EACH)  Has  ne  been  accepted  for  service  in  a  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  now 
is  waiting  for  the  date  when  he  is  to  go  on  active  duly  ?  (THIS  DOES  NO  I  INCLUDE  RO I  C,  )  (RECORD 
ABOVE) 

NOTE:  QUALIFYING  MALES  ARE  THOSE  WHO  ANSWERED  "NO"  TO  QU.  3a,  JL>.  3c,  AND  3d.  LIST 

THE  AGES  OF  THE  QUALIFYING  MEN  BELOW  (STAR  UNO  WITH  I  HE  OLDEST)  AND  GO  TO 
YOUR  "RESPONDENT  SELECTION  SHEET"  TO  DETERMINE  WHO  iO  1 N  I  F  E  V  IE  W  . 


MAKE  UP  TO  FIVE  CALLBACK  APPOINTMENTS  TO  COMIT.EIE  JNlfcRVJFW  Will!  MALI  sF  I  h  Cl  F  !>. 


1st  App’t: 
2nd  App’t: 
3rd  App't: 
4th  App't: 
Sth  App’t: 


D-ue 

T  ime 

Re  suit 

Da  te 

I  ime 

Result 

Date 

T  :me 

Re  suit 

Date 

T  ime 

Result 

Da  te 

T  *.me 

Result 

KFEP  TRACK  OF  TERMINATES.  CHECK  HERE  IF  NO  ONE  IN 

HOUSEHOLD  QUALIFIES  OR  IF 
NO  IN  1  ER  V  JEW  IS  CONDUCTED 


U4-7H 
«(>-  1 


open  3 


(|t(.i  NO_I_  f  I  A  i  1  A!  1  :  !  i  •  i  A  .S.'  I  ; .  r.  i*  K  l .  UV.  .  > 

you  ifii.'i-  ‘‘  t'.'U  \  U  ’  l<  ;■  AlJ  Al.l  b  i\.\A  I  1  \  b  AN'S'A  PK'.S.  }<b  f.(_>2<2. 

*  first  -S.  i  »>in!  All  OUw- r 

*»t<  niton  M.-n  t  ion  Mott  non  s 

{■'  '  l-'4J  U "  I 

. i  1  1 


4 


0 

Now.  I'm  ;•  iMiic  •  m  j.  .1  It  nr  «•  r  1 1  ♦  n  in  *•  -*  which  ,  ounj  mris  your  iii^iu  -l  m  •  i 

fyw  .virs,  I  •>:  .i  i :  :>!«-»  >»•  :<  12  how  hrt-ly  it  j.«  thdt  yoc  ■'•ill  lc  do  lit*;.  j 

stain  •*.  h  u'.'  I » i*  •  1  v  i-  r  .i’  vo..  \ouid  !..»•  ...  (Kl  AD  .SI  A  !  K  MF  Mi  Would  y  >  .  say  '  !  V  Jim;  •• 
’l-rob^i*lv.  "  i  t  os/  it/ls  '.’••*  or  Ih  nmteJv  Not  ’ 

i  roLauly  Deii/ti'<  lv  u  . 

i  '•  :  it.  ite  Is  Pr  oh.i  Ul  s'  No;  No;  No;  Su 


Working  as  a  labor*  r 


■  oil  » ;  r 


1 


OMii  *2  2 -I<  -03  3  0 
I  of.  No.  .1  i  0  0  -  J 

•} 


«  rul  sia  i .  ini-Mt  s  .  /\! '  i  •  I  r«jti  «-a'  h  bisifmnt,  pleasr  t  <*  1 1  an*  how.  importin'  you  it-» 

»,«•  r  ■  on  s  iti>  r  i:,  ^  i<  >in  iiii  '  <  .-«>  r  vit  e .  H#*  r<-  3  the  first  one  .  (READ  -S  I  A  I  E  M  E  N  i  I 
•  '  f  >  :  i «  :i,»  ly  impart.* at.  ’*  •  rv  Important.  Fairly  Important,  or  Not  important  At.  All 
\(  It  .  ,  ’  A  1  V.  MR  NT.  ) 


. 1 

fits  tor 

-nl-  .  .  .* . 1 


bt 


l 


W.Mil-i 


I 


13 


1 

1 


Not 

Important  Don  t 

A*.  All  Know 


li»-  •  ’at'- m.-nt*  1  to*  f.r»t  on*  is  .  .  .  iKl  AP).  Do  you  think  this  is  true  ot  any 

■  not  ’’ 


•  i  •.  u  •  is  mis  most  tru«  of?  (SINOI.E  RESPONSE 
Du.  oc 

_  Moat  I  rue  Of: _ _ 

Air  Coast  Marine  Don't 

K  uro'  Army  Ouard  Corps  Navy  Know 


tnni'  > 


/  ^  SJJ 


NIB 


OMB  #22-R-  0339 
Job  No.  J300- 1 
Pa  g  e  5  -  B 


If  you  were  advising  a  friend  who  was  thinking  of  entering  a  Service, 
which  Service  would  you  recommend?  (DO  N OT  READ  ALTERNATIVE 
ANSWERS.  ) 


Air  Force  .....  1 

Army . 2 

Coast  Guard  .  .  .  .  3 


Marine  Corps  .  .  .4 

Navy .  .  .5 

None . 0 


(74) 

75-2 

(76-7  9  opn) 
80-2 
Cd.  3 


Will  you  please  tell  me  everything  you  remember  about  the  advertising  Cd.  3 
for  the  Active  Air  Force  that  you  have  seen  or  heard  recently.  (PROBE)  Dup.  1-4 
What  did  the  advertising  say?  What  did  it  show  ? 


Have  not  seen  advertising . 0  SKIP  TO 

Have  seen  advertising,  can't  remember  content  .  .  .  Xj  QIC  7d 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  advertising  for  the  Active  Air  Force?  Would 
you  say  it  was,  personally _  (READ  ALTERNATIVE  ANSWERS.) 

Very  meaningful  to  you . I 

Somewhat  meaningful  to  you . 2 

Not  very  meaningful  to  you . 3 

Not  at  all  meaningful  to  you . 4 

What  do  you  remember  about  the*  advertising  for  the  Active  Coast  Guard? 
(PROBE)  What  did  the  advertising  say?  What  did  it  show? 


Have  not  seen  advertising . 0  SKIP  TO 

Have  seen  advertising,  can't  remember  content  .  ,  .  X_|  QU.  8a 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  advertising  for  the  Active  Coast  Guard?  Would 
you  say  it  was,  personally....  (READ  ANSWER  A  LT  L  RN  ATIVES.  ) 

Very  meaningful  to  you . 1 

Somewhat  meaningful  to  you . 2 

Not  very  meaningful  to  you . 3 

Not  at  all  meaningful  to  you . .  .  4 


(11-16 

open ) 


OMB  , 

Job  No.  J30U-J 
Pago  G 


lot's  go  on  1 1 »  a  noth.  r  sub  jet  '  . 

in  the  last  sin  months,  havr  you  had  any  contact  with  a  military  recruit, 
representing  ihc  active  military  V 


'T7 


No  l  (SKIP  TO  QU.  Be)  ' 


hb.  How  were  you  in  coni  i<  I  with  the  recruiter  ?  (HEAD  EACH 
STA1KMKNT.  S1AK1  WIIH  THE  "X'd"  ITEM.) 

In  the  Last 
Six  Mon  tii  s 
Yes  Nc 

Have  you  gone  to  a  recruiting  station  and  talked 


to  a  rec ruile  r 


Have  you  talked  fai  c -to- fat  \  with  a  recruiter 

somewhere  other  than  at  r*  recruiting  station  ...  1 

Have  you  heard  a  recruiter  give  .1  talk  at  your 

high  school  . . .  1 

Have  you  talked  to  a  local  recruiter  by  telephone  ,  .  1 

Have  you  received  recruiting  literature  in  the  mail  .  I 


(ASK  EVERYONE)  In  the  last  six  months  (READ  EACH  « 
STATEMENT.  START  WITH  THE  nX‘dn  ITEM.) 


Have  you  discussed  the  possibility  of  enlistment 
with  friends  already  in  the  service  or  who  have 
been  in  the  service . .  .  1 

Have  you  talked  wilh  a  teacher  or  guidance  counselor 
at  school  about  possible  enlistment . 1 

Have  you  talked  with  your  girl  friend  or  wife  about 

possible  enlistment . 1 

Have  you  talked  with  one  or  both  parents  about 

possible  enlistment . 1 

Have  you  taken  an  aptitude  or  care  er  guidance  test 

in  high  school  given  by  the  armed  services  ....  1 

Have  you  made  a  toll-free  call  for  information 

about  th«*  military .  1 

Have  you  asked  for  information  about  the  military 

by  mail  . .  1 

Have  you  been  physically  or  mentally  tested  at  a 

military  examination  station . I 


till  1 


A  I 


Alt  I>1  j  l  flllll.ar) 


i  run,  r>.  (J 


<•;»  1  a/  ■  oi.i  n.t  with  any  military  r«  ci 


;  >u  I. 

«*  I- 


7 


No 


j  (si:i. 


•.  m  .  *-n'.  ■  l  w».i*  a  null.* ry  »>  . 

iKKi  DM)  ilKLOW.  PRObK.) 


i  ■  .  rMl>'U  i «  pi  ».  :H «.  cl 

<1.  AJH  h;l  <  I-,  "  "AKMV.  "  -)H 
•MARINI  i  t  JIM'S.  Ash.)  Ui.J  tin 
'  \  AMI  S|-  p\  1 1  f-  )  i  t  ruitri  t  ■  pr«  - 
•>)  tut  (HR  AO  A 1 . 1  I*  KNA  I  IVf 
ANSA’fc  US  •  i  .Ml  ID  h  OR 
1-oM'l  i-'M.  i'A  •")’ 


/ 

/ 


Air  |-  or <  ■ 


.  •  l  t  |<  :|<  ,  A 

I  !  i  1  t  ON  l  At  I 
I  OR  t  HI-  AM  I  ()!.(  I 
\MNI  t.Ui  i  S,  AND  l 


A-  i  I VI-  •' 

1 

Ah  M  .  , 

J  A«  .i  J 


ol:  t  DAM  •  .M '  a  1 : 1 1  1  <>*.  .  t\\.  ;  . 
i  (.ji'K.s;  k>\s  h  oh  a  .*»!•  J'  v h : i 
t  ooiNf,  on  \  o  \  hv.  nv  x  \  .  > 

Dill  till  (N  AMI  SI-  R  Vlt.l  )  rvcruti.  r 
»  oiltai.l  you  first,  t>r  did  you  t-unlslt 
him  '* 

ruit.T  c  ontac  !<U  first  .  . 
Kt-  spend. n»  contact!  d  iir*i  . 

1 1 » v  adequate  -.vas  the  informal  ton 

on  not  from  the  (NAMI  Sh  KVJtJh  ) 
i  «•!  r  mi i-  r  "*  Ihti  tip  tv*  y  ou  .... 

All  tht  you 

wa.,;.  -  I . 


Ml 

.  I 


Most  of  it 
Or.  Very  lr.th 


•V.i:.  your  attitude  toward  jon.inc  I'.ANtl 
.sj-  RVKM.)  more  or  Ipsa  t;»\oral.|-  than 
In  for*  you  talked  to  t‘:.*  ri-cruit.  r,  nr 
di-'n't  it  t  twill  ,(e  ’  I  -.J 

Mory  Favorable 


(W»i  th; 


.  ) 


Much  n.oi  <  f.ivorahl- . I 

or.  SI tf(li 1 1  v  1 1 r •  !,!•.  ..ratil.  ....  J 

l>tdn 't  1  Mi-hum . .  .  i 

less  I  a  v  o  r  a  L 1  ■ 

(Wa  s  that  .  .  .  .  > 

Slight  I,  Ip  >  s  I  i-'oj  ihl* . 

>»r.  Much  less  I  ..Volatile . 

r  ••  s  v«>ii  know,  v  hu;  w  «h«  .tar:  ing  Mu  •  Mil  :  | 
•  tax.  s  a  i  «•  h  lu.  t.  d  (HU!.:«I>  lu  |(|»  \»Ai 


(WRIIF  IN) 


I  Oh.  UK  ”!.)K  IO  O'-.  1  a.  A  v.  |  i  [  I.  . 

i  ionthl.  pa,  I«>r  an  <  nli  .W  rt  man  in  :t.  i 


It 


far  ting  |uy 


mi  i 


■  .T>*d  t»y  ion  a  .  1 1  >  »n  t  • . . 
1 1  a  r  y  .  i  i  i  i  ■> 
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11.  I  am  going  to  read  a  list  of  life  goals  that  young  men  like  yourself  ought  have.  As  I  read  each  one, 
please  tell  me  whe-her  you  feel  you  would  be  nore  lik~ly  to  achieve  this  goal  in  the  military  Service 
or  in  a  civilian  job,  or  could  it  *>>•  auiu-v<  <\  in  either  one'*  (READ  FIRST  GOAL.  Jr'  "MILITARY" 
OR  "CIVILIAN,  1  ASK:)  Would  you  say  you  we-’ld  he  i:nurh  more  likely  or  somewnat  more  likely 
to  achieve  this  goal  ui  the  m  tlita  r  v )  OR  (somewhat  more  or  much  mure  likely  to  achieve  this  goal 
in  a  civilian  iob)9  (RFCOPD  BKL  O'V  . 


Military 

T  ittie  i 

Civilian 

.•lucn 

<ome  wnat 

Miiita  r  y 

boiru  wtia 

Much 

More 

A 

or 

M  ore 

More 

Likely 

Luce  ly 

Civilian 

Likely 

L  ix  e  1  y 

Personal  freedom .  .  . 

.  .  1 

? 

3 

4 

5 

Developing  your  potential . 

.  .  1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Job  security,  i.e..  a  steady  iob . 

.  .  1 

■» 

3 

4 

9 

Making  a  lot  of  money . .  .  .  . 

i 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Working  for  a  better  som*.:\ . 

.  .  1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Having  the  respect  of  friends . 

.  .  1 

2 

3 

4 

b 

Doing  challenging  work . 

.  .  1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Adventure  and  excitement.  . . 

.  .  1 

7 

3 

4 

5 

Learning  as  much  as  you  can . 

.  .  1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Helping  other  people . 

.  .  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Being  able  to  make  your  own  decisions 
on  the  job  . . 

.  .  1 

2 

3 

4 

s; 

Recognition  and  status . .  .  .  . 

.  .  1 

3 

4 

5 

Just  a  few  more  questions.  How  would  your  parents  feel  if  you  told  them  you  were  thinking  about  joining 
any  of  the  military  services? 


{t 

(6 

(« 

(6 

a 

(c 

(t 

(c 

(t 

(e 

0 


12a.  Would  your  father  be  in  favor  of  your  joining  the  service,  against  it,  or  neutral9 

(IF  "IN  FAVOR,  "  ASK:)  Would  he  be  very  much  in  favor  of  it  or  slightly  in  favor  of  it  9 
(IF  "AGAINST.  "  ASK;)  Would  he  be  slightly  against  it  or  very  much  against  it  9 

(REPEAT  QUESTION  T  OR  "MO  I  HER.  "  RECORD  BELOW.) 


Father 

(72) 


DON’T  HAVE . 0 

IN  FAVOR 

Wry  much . I 

Slightly . 2 

AGAINST 

Slightly . 3 

Wry  much . 4 

NEUTRAL  .  3 

DON”  I  KNOW . 6 


Mothe  r 

(7 i  )* 
0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


12b.  (ASK  FOR  EACH  PERSON  IN  QU.  12a  WHO  WAS  ‘IN  FAVOR  OR  "AGAINST’)  You  said 
your  (NAME  PERSON)  would  be  (IN’  FAVOR  OF/ AGAINST)  your  joining  one  of  the  military 
services.  Why  do  you  think  the/she  >  would  feel  that  way9  (DON'T  READ  ALTERNATIVE 

ANSWERS.)  „  . 

Father  Mother 

tAYOKAULt;  COMMFMS  ,74)  <76i 

Pat  not  is  rn . 1  1 

Grow  uni  up/tna turity . 2  2 

Benefits  are  ^ood  . . 3  3 

Exciting  job/tarerr . 4  4 

Job  tra  iunig/lea  rning  a  career . 3  5 

Other  than  the  above . 6  6 

"NTA  V  OR  ABLE  C  OM  ME  N I  S  (73)  (77) 

Separation  /being  apart . 1 

D.inge  r /lea  r  of  injury  or  death . 2  2 

l  oss  of  status  of  military  vs.  civilian  status  career 

(e.g.,  '  You  can  do  better  than  being  a  soldier'  ).  ...  3  3 

Civilian  education  (Going  to  s' hool/c  on  Linuing 

education! . 4  4 

Negative  military  experience  by  father . 5  5 

Other  than  the  above . b  b 


13.  (ASK  If  YES  SO  ’TALKED  WISH  ONE  OR  BOTH  PAR  EN 1 S”  --  QU.  8c.  PAGE  6.) 

In  your  discussions  with  your  parents  about  the  possibility  of  your  joining  the  military,  who  is 
usually  the  one  to  bring  up  the  subject  --  you  or  your  mother  or  father? 


i# 
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Cd.  4 

14.  You  probably  know  that  u-t.-rans  of  the  military  s.-rviL*-  tan  rft<  iv«-  financial  support  for  schooling.  Dup.  1-4 
Pit  tell  :  i  u-  wuidi  ut  tin  sallowing  t  i  *  r  ».*  *  state nu-ut  s  be-,1  clv.ii  ribe*  the  t-iiuca  t  iona  1  assistance 
program  available  i-j  those  lurr-ntly  entering  the  aervic*  .  (RKAD  S  l  A  I  J.  ML  NT  S,  START  WITH 
*  X 'd  '■  I  I  I-  M.  ) 

STAR  1 
HERE 

(  )  Those  who  complete  their  tour  of  so  i  vice  a  re  eligible  for  up  to  in  mouths 

of  tuition  assistance . 1  (5) 

(  )  Tor  those  willing  to  pla  i  *•  a  portion  of  t  T  .  ir  j»*y  in  an  educational  savings  account,  the 

government  will  add  i2  (or  «  ve  r  .•  Si  they  .-ive  during  »riexr  i  year  tour . 2 

(  )  I  hose  who  toinplt-ti  iheu  lour  of  .vruu-  are  eligible  lor  up  to  1H  months  of 


tuition  a  a  a  is  tan  . . . 3 

Don ‘t  know . . . 4 


15a.  Nov-.  I  would  like  to  t;n  mum  tin  names  ol  sc»m»-  ruaga/mi-s.  As  I  name  each  one,  please  tell  rue 
how  frequently  you  read  it  --  Very  Ofn-n.  1-  airly  Often,  Once  m  a  Whil«  .  or  Never.  Let’s  start 
with  l  le  Id  a.  Stream.  '  flow  fr«  <  dently  do  you  read  it:  Very  Often,  Fairly  Often,  Once  in  a 
While .  or  Never’.'  IIU  1‘i'Al  1-  Or:  !■  ACH  MAO  A /.INK  LISTED.) 

I  5b. 

_  15a .  First  and 

Very  f  airly  Once  m  a  Second 

tX  ten  Ot  ten..  While  Neve  r  T  avontes 


T  irld  Stream  .  .  . 

....  1  2 

4 

(6) 

(29) 

Hot  Rod . 

....  1  2 

3 

4 

(?) 

(30) 

National  T  mure  Farmer.  .  .  1  2 

i 

4 

(«) 

(31) 

....  1  2 

i 

4 

O) 

(32) 

Popula  r  S«  iem  *•  .  .  . 

....  1  2 

J 

4 

(10) 

(33) 

....  1  2 

3 

4 

(U) 

(34) 

Reader's  Digest  .  .  . 

....  1  2 

3 

4 

(12) 

(35) 

Cy  le . 

...  1  2 

3 

4 

(13) 

(36) 

....  1  2 

3 

4 

U  4) 

(37) 

....  1  2 

3 

4 

(15) 

(38) 

Mechanics  Illustrated 

....  1  2 

i 

4 

U'.l 

(39) 

Outdoor  Life . 

....  1  2 

3 

4 

(17) 

(40) 

Popular  Media  nil  4  . 

....  1  2 

3 

4 

(18) 

(41) 

....  1  2 

4 

(19) 

(42) 

Popular  Hot  Kodding. 

....  1  2 

3 

4 

(20) 

(43) 

Sports  Atield . 

....  1  2 

3 

4 

(il) 

(44) 

....  1  2 

3 

4 

(2  2) 

(45) 

Senior  Scholastic  .  . 

....  1  2 

3 

4 

(2  3) 

146) 

Tan  illy  Weekly.  .  .  . 

....  1  2 

4 

4 

IU) 

(47) 

....  1  2 

3 

4 

(25) 

(48) 

Newsweek . 

....  1  2 

J 

4 

(49) 

Sports  Illustrated  .  . 

....  1  2 

3 

4 

127  ) 

(50) 

Sunday  Newspaper  .  . 

.  .  .  .  i  2 

3 

4 

(281 

(51) 

(IT  2  OR  MORE  MAC 

I A/ INKS  READ  "VERY  OF 

TEN.  "  SAY:)  You  say 

you  read  (NAME 

MAOA/INES  READ  ' 

'VERY  OFTEN-)  very  often 

.  Which  of  these  do  you  consider  your 

favorite?  Which  is  your  next  favorite?  (WRITE 

A  ’1  “  ON 

THE  LINE 

AFTER  FIRST 

CHOICE.  WRITE  A 

”2  ’  ON  THE  LINT  AFTER 

SECOND 

CHOICE.  ) 

(RECORD  ABOVE.  ) 

lb.  Which  <>(  the  following  types  of  television  programs  do  you  enjoy  most?  What  would  be  your 
sec  ond  c  hole  e  ?  (ASK  1  OK  THIRD  AND  FOLIUM  CHOICES.  WRITE  A  "1"  ON  THE  LINE 
AFTER  FIRS  l  CHOICE,  A  2”  AFTER  SECOND  CHOICE.  ETC.) 


Comedies  (such  as  All  in  the  Family, 

M  A  S  H,  Welcome  Back  Hotter) . .  (52) 

Sports . (53) 

M..vie- . (54) 

Dramas  (such  as  Star. sky  b  Hutch.  Little 

House  <>i »  the  Prairie,  The  Waltons) . (55) 


17.  When  something  you  read  in  an  advertisement  interests  you,  which  of  the  following  are  you 

most  likely  to  do  (READ  ALL  S  I  A  I  F  ME  N  I  S,  STAR  (INC  AT  I  HE  "X".  WRITE  A  ’VON 
THE  LINE  AT  I  T  R  IlRSI  CHOICE.  DFIERMINF  2ND,  3RD.  h  4IH  CHOICES.  WRITE  "2", 


"3 "  OR  4”  ON  IMF  COKHFC5  LINES.  ) 

START 

HERE 

(  )  Call  toll  free  number . . . (56) 

(  )  Mail  in  a  coupon  attached  to  the  ad . (57) 

(  )  Clip  out  the  ad  and  go  to  the  location  to  get  more  intormatioi . (58) 

(  )  Clip  out  the  act  and  save  it  for  future1  reference . (59) 
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IS.  vliu  iiiorv  quL'iitiOii  aboil'  miiitH  ry  t  .  t.e.  li  ku<  w  you  almost  c<  rtainly  >*0011]  be  required  to 

•i  *  r  t  in  a  {.uijit.on  which  1  . min  i  a|m»‘-  ou  in  ■  miilj'it,  how  likely  would  you  be  to  Serve  in  the 
milUa  1  y  ' 

Definitely  Mould  ...  I  l‘r,  n-tMy  v  not  .  .  3  dmi 't  know/ 

Probably  **.  oubl  .  .  .  ?.  i'v  iiiutf  ly  would  not.  .  4  not  sun-  ....  5 

1  u,  ii  you  im  w  that  your  job  i.,  tin*  »v*-  •  vuuld  m.-olve  working  with  won  ten  doing  work  like  yours, 

how  l.k.'ly  would  y.u  In  .  o  .*-*  .*»!..  1  Unary? 

Definite  ly  ..Oiild.  .  .  I  f'lobahly  would  not  .  .  5  lle.u't  know/ 

Probably  would  .  .  .  I  finitely  would  r.o;  ,  .  ^  no;  »urc  ....  5 

Cl  AS1. 1 1-  It; A  I  JON  SECTION 


(blJ 


.low.  1  nave  t%  t>  v/  questions  to  lu*lp  us  p-,t  our  p.irti'-ip.:i»i&  into  prop*  r  groups.  Remember  that  the  information 
you  give  >;$  is  completely  *  on  f ldc-rilial . 


.'U.  Art:  you  married.  it.gh  .  separat'd  *>r  divorced/ 

Married  1  Singh  Sepa  rated/DivofCed/ W iduwrd  3 


41. 


'•  l..il  was  the  high*  at  edm  ,(l  lona  1  |.  \  <  1  your  fa  tin  r  completed'1  li  you  are  not  sure,  please 
give  me  your  best  guess. 


Did  not  complete  high  M  lloul . 1 

f  inished  high  st  hool  or  i-.pti*.  a  )•  it  1  .  .  .  2 

Adult  education  program . 1 

business  or  1  rade  v  hool . 4 

Some  college . ^ 


f  inished  college*  (four  years)  .  .  . 
Attend*  d  graduate  or  professional 

school  . 

Obtained  a  graduate  or  professional 
degree  . 


6 


7 

h 


44. 


^  hat  (arc /were)  your  .»vi*rag*  grades  m  high  school 

A  ,  a  u«i  l.t  . . 1 

It  s  and  < :  . . 4 

C  a  and  D  s . i 

IPs  an* I  h«  lo\v . ■} 


(READ  i.i.Sl  Of  GRADES.  ) 
(bu;."l  i<  f.'AD) 

Does  not  apply . 3 

Don  'l  r*  trie  tube  r  ...  .  b 


43.  What  education  program  (are  .ou/  *  ere  you)  in.  in  high  school?  (Rf.'AD  ALTERNATIVES) 
College  preparatory  1  1  ommi  n.:al  01  business  training  4  Vocational  3 


44.  ft 'Inch  of  die  lollowing  m.iil.t  .o.*u<  »  .  curses,  n  any,  did  you  take  and  pass  in  high  school? 

Elementary  Algebra.  .  -1  Intermediate  Algebra.  .  3 

l‘lan«  (i<  uim  irv  ....  .2.  trigonometry . 4 

(DOM*  I  1  f.AD)  Mono  of  these  ....  5 


(on 


(o  4  ) 


R>S) 


(to) 


(07) 


Did  von  take  and  pass  any  u  ni 


in  high  school  which  covered  electricity  or  electronics'' 

No  4  (ok* 


•lust  :o  be  sure  wt  am  representing  all  groups  in  uur  survey, 
d •*.*»«•  rib*  y  ou  1  se If  <1  s  .  .  .  i I*'  I  AD  (  IS  1  ) 


Cuban . 1 

Mexican -Am« mat,  .  .  1 
I  Tie  rt  <»  Ric  an . 1 


Other  Spa  hi  >  1 1  .  .  .  4 
Ame  1 1 1  an  Indian  .  .  ? 
black . 


pit  ase  tell  me  whether  you 


Oriental  ...  7 

White  ....  6 

Refused  ...  R 


(0  4) 


-  i .  Name  *i  Respondent 


Andress  __ 
City /state 


telephone  Number 


/•ip  Code 


70| 


4. 


Next.  I  would  like  to  I  mu.  >.»ur  Social  S,-,  um'v  \..mh'-r.  beiausu  ot  a  recently  enacted  law,  I  must 
l«  It  you  that  tin*  authority  !•»  r*  f|ue.>i  this  information  i.->  given  in  10  CSC  lit*,  Providing  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  voluntary  on  your  pa  1 1  and  there  ,m  no  <  oiis»  ijiu  ni'  s  it  you  1  house  nut  to  do  90.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  necessary  tn  enable  i,*j  to  n  -«  unta«  '  yon  hi  the  future  regarding  your  decisions. 

What  is  your  Social  S*  ,  urily  NmiiiH  i''' 

_  /  _  /  _ 


( 7  *> »  7  4 

open  ) 
80-4 
Cd.  S 
Dup.  1-4 


Non  1  0 


Refused  \ 


13 


^  our  opinions  have  been  very  helpml  .mu  1  appr<  <  i*u-  i*.»-  time  you  look  to  participate  in  this  survey.  Iharik  you. 


IM 1  ’OR  ;  AN 


IQ  MAKf  IMIS  A  \  A  l  ID  l  ■  :  f  R  If  \\  . 
J.D.  NbMbf  M  f  E<  )M  V  ( inR  GAM  Id- < 


i  1.1  ASK  R I  1  .OR  D  ON  EAGE 
'  *RD  I  OR  M. 


AND  HERE,  l  HE 


